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THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


EVERY WOMAN READER WILL BE INTERESTED 


in the new books which receive the highest indorsements 


E WOMAN'S HOME LIBRA 


Edited by Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster 


‘“The young woman who reads the books Mrs. Sangster is editing ought to become healthy and good looking, 


polite and skillful, a good housekeeper, an able parent, 


a good speaker, and a fluent, lucid correspondent.” 
—New York Times. 





Women’s Ways 
of Earning [loney 


By Cyntu1A WESTOVER 
ALDEN. 

President-General of 
the International Sun- 
shine Society. 

This book is indispensable to every woman interested 
in earning money. It is full of definite suggestions, 
and the practical direct advice which really helps. 

“The first really practical and successful book of the 


kind that has come to our notice."—Woman’s Home 


Companion. 


The Mother’s Manual 


By Emetyn L. Coorrpce, M. D. 

Visiting Physician of the Out-Patient De- 
partment of the Babies’ Hospital, N. Y., etc. 

This book presents precisely the information which 
every young mother asks. It is practical, helpful, mod- 
ern and absolutely trustworthy. 


“Full of practical hints. Just the 
mother asks are answered here.”—Medical Record. 


questions any 


Beauty Through Hygiene 
Common Sense Ways to Beauty and Health. 
By Emma E. Wa ker, M. D. 

Member of the N. Y. Academy of Medi- 


cine, etc. 


“This manual has been written with the direct pur- 
pose and deliberate intention to help American women 
to a better understanding of their physical life and 
endowments. 

“Eminently practical in its suggestions and remark- 
ably comprehensive in the number of subjects treated. 
A most useful little book.”— Vogue. 





House and Home 


A Practical Book on 


Home Management 
By Miss M. E. Carrer. 


“Miss Carter understands 
the ordinary routine of the 
ordinary home, where comfort 
is sought rather than display, 

where dignified economy must be enforced, and where 
self-respecting people scorn to live beyond their honest 
means. 

“This excellent volume discusses in quite intimate 
detail the subject of practical Home Management.” 


—The Outlook. 
The Courtesies 


A Handbook of Etiquette. 

By Miss ELeanor B. Crapp. 

“The book is designed to meet the needs of people 
who from choice or necessity are economical in their use 
of money, but it is certain to satisfy the most fastidious 
and to prove very helpful to the reader whose ample 
means permit her to entertain without regard to ex- 
pense.”— Margaret E.. Sangster. 


Correct Writing and 
Speaking 

By Miss Mary A. JorDAN. 

Professor of English Literature in Smith 
College. 

“In the Woman’s Home Library this particular vol- 
ume will strongly appeal to women who do not mean to 
let their weapons rust, nor to abandon intellectual pur- 
suits because they have daughters at school. No one 
who values a liberal education and wishes to know the 
principles that underlie correct speaking and writing will 


pass this book by. To many women it will be a friend 
in need.”— Margaret E. Sangster. 





Published by A. S. 


BARNES CQ CO. 


Price $1.00 per volume, or $6.00 set complete (postage 8 cents per volume extra) 


Order from The Pilgrim Press Boston or Chicago 
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THOMAS OAKES CONANT, LL. D. 


OF THE 


20th CENTURY 


Editors 


The Representative 


OF A 


UNSURPASSED AS AN 
ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


Efe Heawiver 


THE RELIGIOUS JOURNAL 


JOHN BETTS CALVERT, D.D. 


Devoted to the interests of the Baptist -Denomination 


News columns comprehensive and accurate 


Constituency Influential and Honorable 


Subscription price $2.00 in advance 
Subscribe now and receive the paper for this price until January J, 1906 
Specimen copies sent on application 


THE EXAMINER COMPANY, 38 Park 


Row, New York 











From “the Far West.” - . 


“ As a pastor in the mountains of this state, where for 
months I do not see a fellow-pastor, without The Con- 
gregatiwnalist I should be lonesome indeed; but when it 
reaches me it speaks as an old friend, and brings me in 
touch with my fellow-workers.”—REV. ‘CHARLES H. 
DaIns, Crested Butte, Col. 


“It is always a welcone visitor, as it was long 
years ago in my father’s house.’"—Miss HARRIET A 
WALKER, Sebastopol, Cal. 

“ It will be the last paper to be cut off my list.”—REv. 
©. W. HowKIns, Los angeles, Cal. 


From the Middle States. 


“To have continued a subscriber for more than forty 
years may be deemed one proof that The Congregation- 


alist has been satisfactory in the main. I do not know | 
of any better journal for the average family.”—REv. 


JAMES DEANE, Northfield, N. Y. 


“The paper finds nothing but the warmest welcome | 


and highest praise from all our subscribers.”"—REv. C. 
W. Groups, Riceville, Pa. 


“In my judgment The Congregationalist is the best pa- | 


per of its kind that is published. I think it is all right 
in every particular.”—WILLIAM T. SHEPARD, Buffalo, 
N. ¥. 


“The Congregationalist well maintains its leadership 
in every way, and I shall hope to see more copies in our 
church in the future.”—Josgra F. LAND, M. D., New 
York, N. Y. 

“ The Congregationalist is the best read religious paper 


in tie Sanitarium’s reading-room.”—Mars. H. K. SMITH, 
Clifton Springs, N. Y¥ 


“I take this occasion to express my high appreciation 


of the paper. I think it is one of the very best of its 
class,a credit to its managers and to the denomination 
it so ably represents.”—J. H. WHITING, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y. 


“Tam grateful for the treatment of the Sunday school | 


lessons, and delight in the editorials. The pages of The 
Congregationalist refresh, instruct, and inspire, and 
changes or additions are unthought of.”—ELIzaABETH 
C. MERRILL, Buffalo, N. Y. 


“I value The Congregationalist as much as ever. Per- 
haps more, for after fifty-two years in the Congrega- 
tional ministry and now retired, depend upon it largely 
to keep me in touch with my own denomination.”— 
REV. JOHN CUNNINGHAM, Scottsville, N. Y. 


“I am reading it for the first year with great inter- 
est.”—Mrs. ©, L. FANNING, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


** Interior ’’ Views. 


“T have greatly enjoyed your paper, and it has been of 
good service to me and well worth its price.’’—REv. 
W. HowaRD THOMLINSON, Creston, Io. 


“Could not get along without The Congregationalist. 
It is a part of my weekly mental food, it is so whole- 
some and spiritually invigorating.”—REv. JAMES F. 
FRYER, Ovid, Mich. 


“ The Congregationalist is the most readable and help- 
ful paper which comes to my home. I like especially 
‘Event and Comment,’ ‘ The Professor’s Chair,’ ‘ The 
Home and Its Outlook,’ ‘Closet and Altar,’ and the En 
| deavor column. The management of the paper is emi- 
| nently satisfactory.”—REevV. WILSON DENNEY, Charles 
| City, Io. 

“TI consider The Congregationalist the best religious 
newspaper in the United States,”—REvV. EDWARD A. 
STEINER, Grinnell, [o. 





The Congregationalist 


its friends 


| As Our Denominational Neighbors See Us. 


“T have an only brother who is a Congregationalist. 
Tam anxious that he shall be a thoroughbred Congrega- 
tionalist. I therefore desire to make him a Uhbristmas 
present of your valuable paper.”—A CUMBERLAND 
PRESBYTERIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL EDITOR. 


“I bave taken The Congregationalist for about thirty- 
seven years, and although none of our family belong to 
that d ination, we ider the paper to be the best 
religious weekly published.”—Mrs. W. C., Adrian, Mich. 


*“Tenjoy it very much, and it is making out of me,a 
Presbyterian, quite a loyal Congregationalist.’’—New- 








port, R. L. 








| 


New England Voices. 


“ My father was a subscriber to the paper when it was 
The Puritan Recorder, in my early boyhood, and it has 
been a welcome visitor to my home ever since, and I'll 
soon count my seventy-first year.”"—H. E. G., Norwich, 
Ct. 

“Tam very much pleased with The Congrega@tionatist. 
A very prominent layman of another denomination said 
to me this summer that it was the ‘ best religious paper 
in the country’; also that he reads it every week in 
connection with his own.”—Rav. W. I. SwERt, Everett, 
Mass. 


“I think this paper is the best religious paper pub- 
lished.”—HERBERT A. MANCHESTER, East Boston, 
Mass. 


“ The Congregationalist is, in my judgment, the best 
religious newspaper I know of. I have been a constant 
subscriber for more than forty years.”—ReEv. F. J. 
FAIRBANKS, Royalston, Mass. 


“I frequently speak in my Sunday sermon of some 
article in the paper, and add,‘ Every family in the con 
gregation should take The Congregationalist.’”’—REV. 
THOMAS HALL, Island Pond, Vt. 


“The paper comes to me like a very old friend, and 
prized by an aged shut-in who still feels an interest in 
everything in this beautiful world.”—Mrs. Marta M. 
KIMBALL, Woburn, Mass. 


“I regard The Congregationalist as the best religious 
paper published in the country. It is broad, compre- 
hensive and dignified.”—REv. 8S. H. Howk, Norwich, Ct. 


“TI am happy to say that ail the articles under * Edi- 
torial’ interest me much, as do also those under ‘ Con- 
tributions.’ In fact, I admire the general arrangement 
of the subjects treated in The Congregationalist from 
week to week.”-—-CoRYpoN H. Coox, Campton, N. H. 


“ The Congregationaiistis all right. We enjoy it very 
much and then pass it on to others. It is a live paper.” 
—REV. Leow D. Biis8, Great Barrington, Mass. 


“TI think the paper is all right and should be read 
by every household connected with Congregational 
churches. I know of no objectionable features.”—A. W. 
PACKARD, Brockton, Mass. 


“The paper is ably and carefully edited, is up-to-date 
and must have a great influence. As to any objection- 
able features, I do not find any—have never heard of 
any.”—J. WILTON CRosBY, Esq., Dexter, Me. 


“ Congratulations on the present excellence of your 
paper.”—Mrs. G. 8, RoBBINS. 


Send for Sample Copy and Prospectus 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 80STON and CHICAGO 
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For 1905 only 25c 
THE GIST or the 
LESSONS 


For Sunday-School Teachers 
By R. A. TORREY 
mound in full leather, substan- 
tial, attractive, flexible, gold, 

embossed, 160 


FLEMING H. - REVELL 0 GOMPANY 
a Chicago. 63 Washington St. 














SUITABLE FOR A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


The Spirit Christlike 


of edition being issued) 
By CHARLES S. MACFARLAND, 


Pastor of the Maplewood Congregational Church. 
Handsomely printed and bound. 
75 cents net 
The Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 


For sale at the Congregational and other bookstores. 


NORTHFIELD 
HYMNAL 


By Geo. C Sresesins. 
30c. a copy, postpaid. $25 per 100. 
Returnable Sample free to Pastors, etc. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. Chicago-New York 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 


Christ and Other Masters 


Christmas Sermon 
By JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


Sent Free 


Address Miss L. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
91 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 


LYMYER SWaeTER, bona te 


MORE DUI- 
CHURCH 
P| 














pai ek 


Irz2I28. TELLS WEY. 
ite to Cincinnati Beil | Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 





BELLS. | 


1 } Feed fare and School 
©. The C.8, BELL cou’ Hills’ 


LS: FOR OF GORE SOT 








BEST COPPER | af TIN ONLY. 
que. E. . 2 MANDUZEN CO. 


satay hy ©. 


Established 1837. 
CATALOG FREE. 


MENEELY & CO* gens. 


weer Bangs 4! WATERVLIET, N. Y. 1826 


CHIMES, PEALS and BELLS 


Quality ONLY. The OLD MENEELY Firm 


CHURCH BELLS anre'Peat 


and PEALS 
Best Superior Copper and Tin. Get our price, 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baitimore, Md. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


Main Office & Works HASTINGS, MASS. 


Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 


The Pilgrim Pr 




















156 Fifth Ave., New York 
14 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
175 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Religious Notices 


ones a mn cociostnation’ eee 





notices, addresses of ministers, 
g at ten cents a line. 








ANBEINES O04 ADS FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 


8 in 
and abroad; ree Se libraries 3 p outgoing. ves — 
Liye Boa the Sailor’s Magazine, 


Boat. 
ntributions to sustain its bow & are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. ORD SED, President. 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Seer: 
W. HALL OPES, Treasurer. 








Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





in 


Yo me Men and Boge Wanted. Positions sup- 
lied in usiness houses. Kreck’s Bureau, 51 No. Market 
t., Boston. See Mr. McGerigle. 





Wanted, a wide-awake Congregational minister 
(married man) for church in Maine. Salary $600 and 
free rental of parsonage. P.O. Box 5229, Boston. 


Positions Now Open for compas managers. 
bookkeepers, salesmen, secretaries, Write for free 
a and _— Business ‘Opportunity Co., 1 Union Square, 

ew Yor 


Wanted, two or three rooms, with or without board 
(or with dinners only), in city or country, for two adults 
and a child. Vege an diet preferred, Reasonable 
price. Address, with particulars, “ W. Y.,” 51, care The 
Congregationalsst, Boston, Mass. 


Wanted, a good home in the country (or city) for an 
able-bodied’ man, fifty years of age, where he can earn 
his board. Deafness prevents work at his trade. Ad- 
roee “R. Y.,” 51, care The Cungregationalist, Boston, 

ass. 


We Need at Once Salesmen, Executive, pt ran 
and Technical men to fill positions paying 8 1,000— 
85, . If you are a competent man write us today and 
state position desired. Offices in 12 cities. Hapgoods, 
Suite 511, 309 Broadway, N. Y. 


For Sale. Estey Parlor Pipe on an. Good as new. 
Ten feet high, two manuals, twelve stops, manual 
coupler and pedal bars, blow lever. Suitable for small 
church or cha vel. For price and further particulars, 
write Mrs. Jackson, 604 North Gay Street, 
Mt. Vernon, oO. 


Highland Hall, a homelike sanatorium for a lim- 
ited number of patients, located in a healthful and 
attractive suburb of Boston. Experienced nursing and 
medical supervision. Excellent cuisine. House warm, 
—_ and well a Address, S. L. Eaton, M. D., 
Newton Highlands, 


A Refined German Woman, middle-aged and 
with good references, wants a situation as mother’s 
helper or to care for old people. Is good seamstress, 
can teach German or French and assist in general work. 
Address Mrs. Z., care Boston North End Mission, 
31 Worcester Square. 


Wanted, at once,a strone, able-bodied woman, neat. 
competent and obliging, f or eee housework and 
helper in a home of two aged Wren and daughter, 
where a few rooms are rented. es moderate but 
a good home. Address Brockton, be care The Congre- 
gationalist, Boston, Mass. 











Pomiuk 


A Brave Boy’s Life 
For BRAVE BOYS 


A TRUE STORY OF HEROIC ADVENTURE 
IN LABRADOR 


By William Byron Forbush 


Author of “The Boy Problem ’’ 











The heroes are Doctor Grenfell, ‘ta Christian 
Viking,” the noble sailor-missionary from Oxford; 
Pomiuk, born a “ prince” of Labrador and made 
by suffering and coura; ge a brave aa of the 
ose, and “ Mr. Martin,” the mysteriou 

The sto story true in every detail, Decause compil. d 
from diaries and documents curiously preserved, 
has been called “a remarkable dove-tailing of 
Providences.” 

It also describes boy life in the white north; 
sealing, ice gait. dog-driving, ere build- 
in one, Christmas festivities, e 

kK is commended for thet home, the Sun. 
~ school a one poe d og , and for supple- 


eogra) ublic schools. 
pes The. Bm F whan ora) pay ta She ng.” —Sailors’ 


“A ‘A story that - = —_ of the heartstrings ”— 


Ch: 
“Written in admirable’ spirit.”"—Christian Ad- 


vocate. 
Price 75 cents 
Usual discount to Libraries 


rc ond Dilgrim Prese 


New York Chicago 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
ag en a ouse, H, 
Purchasing Agent.’ Office in New York, 
and Twenty-second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle 

TH n Comgnneastonal Home MISSIONARY rol 

e Will 


‘ourth Ave. ani »New York, N. Y. 'e 
B. Howland, r, to whom donations and su! 
tions and al: respondence rela’ te estates and 


r 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Ulark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary; Rev. Wash nm Choate, 
s ‘Secretary; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D. Eocern Ropes: 
ciate ; Rev. .D. D., rn 
sentative. Room 306 Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, aay he 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. ions in 
United states, evangelistic ‘and educational at the Bouth 
and in the West, among the Indiansand Chinese. Boston 
office, 615 Congregational House ; Chicago office, 153 La 
Salle St. Donations wey be sent to either of the above 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, urer, Fourth Ave. and 
piers St., New York Cit ity. 


EB CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH Bur oige SociETyY. 
aide tn poatais Se —— and ae a v. Charles 
H. | 


. Cobb, D. D, 

ry Emeritus; “Charles ie urer, 
Fast 2nd St, New yw York, YG. H. Taintor, 151 
pel mn in tli. : "Revs G.A. Hood, Congre- 
“House Bose, Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
Pine. Building, San Francisco, Cal., Field Secre: 





CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY {including 
former New West Education Commission). Sc 
for studentsfor the ministry. Twenty-seven Co: 

onal Coltegos and Academies in seventeen 5' 


. Tead, Corresponding Sec: 
Treasurer. Offices, 612 POLS Congre: tional House ouse, Bos 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational -. Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 


he a coon Treasurer. 
Ser i viment, which is in charge of the 
ustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 


cost. The —. expenses of this de eut 
are wholly — yed oe riations from Busi- 
ness Departmen’ contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and Anividuale go y ayy bd mission- 
ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field retary 

Rev. F. J. gd is New England Superintendent for 


this de} 
y= ment, in charge of the Lag me 
er, xy known in the trade as the Pilgrim yress, 
ublishes The ationatist and i Christian day school pa 


bury, at Boston, and from the Inte oe and Western. 
states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave, 
Chicago, Ill. 





NATIONAL CoUNCIL ge ang RELIEF Lhe ype 
oy rate name “ Trustees of the National Council of 
congregational Churches of the “United States.”) 
Hel needy Co: a ba ministers or their widows. 
Seeks permanent fun 000,000. Asks annual offer- 
ings from churches, Cobedend “donations and ——- 
Rev. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; nae iy retary, Re 
Wm. A. Rice, D. D., Fourth Ave , and 22nd StoN. ¥ 3 
Fwy Rev. Samuel Bb. Forbes, 203 “Wethersheld 
Ave., Hartford, Ct.; Field Secretary, Rev. Edward 
Hawes, D. D., Hartford, Ct. 


BosTon SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, ‘Rev. Alexander MeKenzie, $ 
rer, Ge uld; Corresponding ae Rev. 

ry P. Osborne, Room 601 Co! 


pa the 8 
man end Soc Contributions from echurehes 
and individuals solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 


THE MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOOIRTY, 
No, 609 Coenen House, Rev. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary ; Joshua Coit, asurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF Redan Sur- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches gy Ty or 


Rrogm ig Bongres al mg hn Rev. Charles 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AD, Boston, Mass. 
qasets goles panes i eg =" a... enon . a -. 
F. EK iemrieh ot 008 ¢ enavemibeaal House 

TH m Domsepeason at CHUROH UNioN of Boston 
and vicini ty (Incorporated). Its object is the estab. 
lishment ~ A support of elical Co 
Church: oe and Sunday Schools a nm and its suburbs, 

Treas. ; George 


Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C E. ww hy }: § 
Flint Sec., 101 "Tonawanda 8t., Boe 


Women’s Organizations 
Wousm's 3 BoARD OF Lg pm Room 7104 os Cee 
tional Hi Miss Sarah Lo 
E. Harriet St Stanwood, Home con 


WoMAN’s — piresnos, RY ceca TION, Room 


607 Co iss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss EL. she L. Sh Shera, an, Home Secretary. . 
hig Wouawe S pumas Fs Fat I SOCIETY of Bos- 
we. ee m 601 omen Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, Treas urer, 19 Greenville Te Bt, Roxbury. 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE 8UG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN- OUR 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE 
OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT 
WAS SEEN IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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Loss of appetite is an ailment that indicates 
thers, which are worse—Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures 
them all. 


SPECIAL Low RATEs To St. LOUIS AND RETURN 
VIA THE NICKEL PLATE RoAp.—Permitting stop 
off at Chicago without additional cost. For full 
particulars see local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


Low RounD-Trip HOMESEEKER’S RATES VIA 
THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD to points in the West 
and Southwest. First and third Tuesday of each 
month until April 18. For full information write 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


WINTER TOUR TO CALIFORNIA UNDER ESCORT. 
—The Raymond & Whitcomb Co. was the pioneer 
in taking sight-seers to Mexico and California, and 
‘the tours under the same direetion today in special 
trains of vestibuled Pullman cars furnish the best 
means of visiting those regions. The company will 
send out one of its special parties of tourists Thurs- 
‘day, Jan. 19, for a grand tour of 51 days through 
the Southern States and California. This party, 
under special escort for the entire time, will visit 
New Orleans and San Antonio en route. This is 
Tour H in the winter series of specially escorted 
parties, and the return from California will be 
through the magnificent scenery of Utah and Col- 
orado. Other tours are also announced for Mexico, 
florida, Nassau, etc., and a grand cruise through 
the West Indies. Descriptive circulars of the va- 
rious tours will be mailed free to any address by 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co., 306 Washington Street. 


Bad grocer 
confesses his 
badness by sell- 
ing bad lamp- 
chimneys. 

MAcBETH. 


You need to know how to manage your 
lamps to have comfort with them at small cost. 
Better read my Index; I send it free. 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 











Start a Movement 
in Your Church 


Stained glass memorial windows as 
designed by us give to any church, 
however simple, a touch of the im- 
pressive beauty "of old-world cathe- 
drals. Our productions show great 
tenderness and feeling in design and 
exquisite harmony of color, The 
cost of a fine window is not beyond 
the means of the average congrega- 
tion if a movement to instal one is 
once start:d. Confer with us, We 
submit water colored designs, photo- 
graphs, estimates and refer you to 
ass les of our work on request. 
te for free printed matter and 
“Question Blank” — most valu- 
ablein helping you decide what 
+ suite your requirements, 
Planagan & Biedenweg Co., 
59 llinois Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Why permit a custom at the Communion table 
which you would not tolerate in your own home ? 
Adopted by every denomination and eminently 
satisfactory. We were pioneers with this idea and 
our outfit’ is to-day used by the 

Largest List of Churches 
having the individual system. Let us send you the 
listand Free Book showing styles and prices. 
We Offer'a Trial Outfit Free to Your Church 

Sanitary Communion Outfit Co. 34 St , Rochester, N.Y. 
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FOREIGN TOURS 


Egypt and Palestine. Sails Jan. 2s. Nine days 
in Cairo. Three weeks on the Nile. A month in Palestine 
with option of camping tour or rail and carriage. Smyrna, 
Constantinople and Athens. A leisurely trip, visiting 
these countries in the best way and at the best time. The 
party is now nearly complete and includes some well-known 
Congregationalists. No more expensive than California and 
much more interesting. 


Italy. Sails Jan. 28. February and March in Italy, visit- 
ing the principal cities. This trip is planned for those who wish 
to avoid these months in America. The party will travel very 
slowly, spending two weeks in Rome, ten days in Florence 
and a week each in Naples, Venice and the Italian Lakes. 
This party is limited to six members and priced at $500 for 
88 days. 


Spring Tour. Sails April 22. Italy. Switzerland, 
the Rhine, Paris and London. 


Norway, Sweden and Russia. Sails June 2. 
The finest scenery in Europe and the most interesting summer 
trip. The editor of The Conoregationalist made this trip with 
our party last summer and says: ‘“‘ It is unsurpassed in interest 
in my experience of foreign travel.’ 

Coaching Tour in England, Scotland and Ire- 
land. 


SUMMER TOURS TO THE CONTINENT. 


A. Italy, Switzerland, the Rhine, Paris and 
Lendon. 

B. Lendoeon, Paris, Switzerland, Italian Lakes, 
Venice, Dolomites, Tyrol, Vienna, Dresden and 
Berlin. 

Around the World Tour starting Oct. 1, 1905. 








Itineraries on-request. 


H. W. DUNNING @ CO. 


Room 106, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
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Electrical and Hydrotherapeutic treatments and the bath and treat- 
ment rooms are supplied with all modern appliances. 

The building is thoroughly fireproof, has two fine. elevators, is 
heated by steam and open grates, lighted with electricity and gas, and 
is as comfortable in winter as in summer. The great veranda is in- 
closed with glass and provides a delightful promenade, while the 
immense sun parlor or solarium on the roof supplies a more quiet 
resort where many find great pleasure resting in the sunshine. 

The cuisine is excellent and the rates, which include medical at- 
tention and treatments (baths, massage, electricity, etc.), are con- 
ceded to be as low as those charged by any good hotel for room and 
board only. 

Send for Illustrated booklet ‘‘ A” 


The SANITARIUM, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
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Event and Comment 


| hope to see the steady growth of the 
Christian spirit in this country, not merely 
among our congregations, among the mem- 
bers in their dealings with one another, but 
among the members of our congregations in 
their dealings with all mankind, in their deal- 
ings with their fellows, with the men and 
women round about them; and in no way can 
we so spread the power and influence of our 


Church, in no way can we so effectively bear’ 


testimony to it, in no way can we so help in 


’ its growth as by showing that we have been, 


according to our abilities, doers of the Word 
as well as hearers, not hearers only.—Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, at prayer meeting of the Ger- 
man Reformed Church in Washington which 
he attends. 





O THE material—varied and abun- 
ant—prepared for the Christmas 

cheer and profit of its readers, The Con- 
gregationalist would add 
its own personal greeting. 
New forms of expressing 
the old underlying sentiment may come 
into vogue, but, after all, nothing is bet- 
ter than the time-honored salutation, ‘‘A 
Merry Christmas.’’ For at the heart of 
that phrase now being passed from lip to 
lip is the thought, not of a superficial and 
transient merrymaking, but of the deep, 
abiding joy which has become a perma- 
nent possession of mankind because 

Once a little baby lay 

Cradled in the fragrant hay, 

Long ago on Christmas. 
In our homes and churches and Sunday 
schools we shall be celebrating during 
the next few days the advent of this 
King of Glory, and the note of pure joy 
will be the dominant one. What can 
make the whole world really happy but 
the deep realization of the meaning of 
the nativity? What can so lighten the 
gloom in which any child of God may 
find himself at this glad season? Wecan 
wish nothing better for all of our readers 
than that their Christmas shall be truly 
“merry” because they have found the 
hidden springs of enduring joy. 


To All A Merry 
Christmas 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT in his last 

message called for action by Con- 
gress which would give to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission 
sufficient authority to 
contrel rates on the 
railways in the interests of the public, 
and to insure equable treatment to all 
citizens irrespective of their residence or 
financial resources. By this recommend- 
ation he simply registered his own aware- 
ness of a burning issue, and his determi- 
nation to grapple with powerful corpora- 
tions, some of which in past days have 
done much by their differentiation be- 
tween shippers and sections to enrich 
some men and impoverish others. The 
reception given the President’s appeal by 


Federal Supervision 
of Railways 


the press and by not a few of the great 
railway administrators shows that he has 
struck a popular chord, and that many 
of the most intelligent railway men of 
the country realize that the only way 
to fend off Government ownership is to 
provide fully for rigid, honest, effective 
Governmental control. Other railway ad- 
ministrators are still conservative, and 
hostile to the suggestion of any such ex- 
tension of Governmental authority; but 
their day is past. 


HE ONLY question now is the com- 

position of the tribunal and the range 
of its authority. It is suggested by Sena- 
tor Elkins, who is a cor- 
poration representative 
in the Senate and a man of large wealth, 
that if the Government is to assume this 
task, it would better create a special 
tribunal judicial in its character, whose 
members would have generous payment, 
be assured of long tenure of office and 
be of a grade of character and ability 
which would lead the railways to trust 
them, this tribunal to have final author- 
ity, subject only to revision by the Su- 
preme Court on issues of constitutional 
interpretation. Massachusetts’ legisla- 
tion along this line has been fairly ef- 
fective, and serves as a model now for 
those who are drafting the new Federal 
legislation; but the time has come when 
a political unit larger than a state must 
deal with the matter. Interstate com- 
merce calls for Federal supervision. 


The New Tribunal 


OR the fifth time only in the history 

of the Federal judiciary a judge— 
Charles Swayne of the District Court of 
the United States for the 

The impeachment Northern District of 
of Judge Swayne iorida—is to be tried at 
the bar of the United States Senate on 
charges made by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. That there have been so few 
cases in the century and more of years 
that we have been a nation is proof of 
the exalted honor of the American judi- 
ciary, and the ideal of rectitude which has 
obtained among men exalted to the high 
place of judge. Judge Swayne is to be 
arraigned for “high crimes and misde- 
meanors,’’ and the specification on which 
there was unanimous agreement by the 
committee of the House is the one which 
accuses him of charging $10 a day for 
expenses when his actual expenses were 
much lower, sometimes not exceeding 


charges of violation of law regarding 
residence, and of tyranny and oppression 
in cases of alleged contempt, he is charged 
with being a vulgar corruptionist, en- 
gaged as so many other men of his time 
arein “graft” and in bleeding the Gov- 


‘$1.25 a day.. In short, in addition to’ 


ernment. The impeachment trial will 
give the people of this generation an op- 
portunity they have not had to study the 
method of carrying on impeachment pro- 
ceedings with the popular House of Con- 
gress as prosecutor and the Senate as 
judge. 


NOTHER extension of Federal au- 

thority made imperative by the 
proved futility of attempting to deal 
with the problem by State 
legislation, is taking the 
form of law in the Pure 
Food Bill now before Congress, which 
has passed the House but is meeting with 
obstruction in the Senate, where special 
interests have their attorneys on the 
floor. Federal legislation already has 
enabled Department of Agriculture ex- 
perts and Treasury officials to put an 
end to a considerable part of the im- 
portation of adulterated goods and bever- 
ages. It now remains for Federal legis- 
lation to be passed which will enable the 
same Officials to stop the traffic at home 
in impure, adulterated, body-destroying 
goods, such as patent medicines, foods 
and beverages, which goes on at an aston- 
ishing rate. A far larger percentage than 
any of us suspect of our present mal- 
nutrition and disease is due to the adul- 
teration of foods; and the extent of the 
practice on the part of manufacturers is 
only another symptom of the parlous 
state of our commercial ethics. We ask 
for bread and we are given stones. 


Pure Food and 
Honest Business 


HE CHURCHMAN is undergoing 

a disillusioning process. The Rt. 
Rev. Randall T. Davidson, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, is revealing 

The Avchbisho? his limitations now that he 
Rebuked *Y has returned to London, 
and if the Churchmen had 

to welcome him to this country again his 
coming might not seem as momentous in 
its import to two nations! Specification 
No. 1 in the Churchman’s re-appraisal 
and indictment of the archbishop is this: 
He has said that ‘‘the experience, the 
conditions and the admitted perils which 
appear in American and colonial life 
today seem to me to justify us (English- 
men) in the duty of cherishing for the 
common good the National Church of 
our land.” To which the Churchman 
replies: “It was certainly hoped by 
many on both the sides of the Atlantic 
that this first visit of the Primate of all 
England .. . would end in some deeper 
analysis and wider appreciation than 
this. ... The divided organizations of 
Christians are unnatural and ineffective, 
and yet some of the worst results of this 
lack of fraternity are avoided by a free 
Church in a free State... . With all 
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due regard to the record of the English 
Church ... one can say that its great 


mission has been sorely hindered by its . 


dependence on State support. ... Only 
the most superficial political philosophy 
could guarantee the validity of the pres- 
ent establishment of the Church of Eng- 
land.”” The Churchman’s editorial in 
which it combats the archbishop’s mis- 
reading of what he saw here and in Can- 
ada is a most admirable document to put 
in the hands of the Free Churchmen of 
England who labor for Disestablishment. 
It would mightily please the Pilgrim 
Fathers of New England could they read 
it, and as their descendants we are hu- 
man enough, we confess, to take pleasure 
in this indorsement by the highest Prot- 
estant Episcopal journalistic authority 
‘in this country of the principle for which 
the Separatists of England and New Eng- 
land have stood for these many years. 
Harnack makes it clear in his article in 
the Contemporary Review (December) 
that the Christian Church of today only 
-conquers when it declines to rule politi- 
-cally, or to have formal connection with 
the State. 


HE PRESENT is a “psychological 

moment,’’ when if the opportunity is 
-seized by Christian supporters of missions 
in Japan the cause 
may be advanced by 
leaps and bounds. There is a turning to 
spiritual things by the people—to the old 
faiths if nothing better is offered, but to 
any faith that is fairly presented or lived 
out. Avenues of approach to all classes 
are opened now as they never have been 
before, and official recognition unprece- 
dented is accorded to missionaries, Y. M. 
C. A. workers, etc. But of necessity the 
sacrifices which are being made for the 
nation by the people impair their contrib- 
uting power to the churches and Christian 
agencies already organized, not to men- 
tion the impossibility of their furthering 
such advance movements as the Christian 
workers would like to make. Aid must 
come from without Japan, and from a 
people or peoples at peace and living 
under normal conditions. Such a people 
are we, and if our laymen have any sense 
of strategy or desire to make the most 
of a large opportunity they will see to it 
that the Christian workers of Japan are 
not left without resources. A very in- 
teresting pamphlet is the second issue of 
the Christian Movement in Its Relation 
to the New Life in Japan, just put forth 
by the standing committee of co.operat- 
ing Christian missions in that country. 
Its evidence is convincing of the great 
opportunity of Christians in Japan. 


Where Help Will Tell 


SPONTANEOUS religious enthusi- 

asm is manifesting itself in Wales 
like that of the days of Whitefield and 
Edwards. Without organ- 
ized preparation, united 
chorus or even committees 
on evangelization, whole communities, 
and many of them, are moved to confess 
sin and pray for forgiveness. Atheists 
have burned their books, drunkards have 
signed the pledge, piles of vulgar music 
have been destroyed and drinking clubs 
have been broken up by their members. 
Prayer meetings are held in homes, coal 
pits and on street corners. Public meet- 
ings continue all day and far into the 


An Old-Time 
Revival Today 


night. Sometimes they have no con- 
ductor, but in mining villages, in towns 
and along the country side the people 
gather, hymns are spontaneously sung, 
confessions are made and prayers offered, 
often by those unaccustomed to speak in 
public assemblies. Daily newspapers give 
accounts of the movement, but no syste- 
matic efforts are made to advertise it, 
and the people regard it as the direct 
work of the Holy Spirit. The principal 
leader is a young miner who speaks in 
simple phrase. the call to repentance and 
to confess Christ, and declares that he 
has received the baptism of fire and is 
moved by the compulsion of the Spirit. 
Yet the revival has broken out in many 
places he has not visited, and anxious 
inquirers ask the way to be saved, while 
others manifest the solemn joy of assur- 
ance of sins forgiven. Though there are 
extravagances and excesses, it is rafe to 
hear words of criticism. Ministers and 
laymen of all denominations speak of it 
and share in it as a work of divine power. 
Such a movement as this, affecting a wide 
region, which has not yet reached its 
culmination, is evidence that those who 
have declared that the days of revival are 
forever past speak without large experi- 
ence or full knowledge of human nature. 
It is not safe to predict that what God 
has done at which men wonder he never 
will do again. 


ROFESSOR HOWARD in his great 

work on the History of Matrimonial 
Institutions shows conclusively, that, 
popular opinion to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, there 
has been a very considerable 
betterment throughout the nation of legis- 
lation governing the matter of divorce 
during the past twenty years, and the 
same may be said of the improvement 
in the marriage legislation of the country 
during the same period. Within two 
years there has been a very distinct in- 
crease of interest and positive action by 
the churches of the country ; and our own 
National Council, while of necessity ab- 
staining from legislation on the matter, 
has not failed to appoint a committee of 
five to study the entire subject and report 
at the next council. Professor Howard 
in his authoritative work above men- 
tioned, credits much of the reform that 
has been wrought in law during the past 
generation to the activity of the National 
League for the Protection of the Family, 


Protection 
of the Family 


.of which -Rev. Dr. 8S. W. Dike has been 


the only secretary, and to whom as an 
official a debt is due, which we fear is not 
understood by society at large. The 
league deserves the moral and financial 
support of Congregationalists, who are of 
a body of Christians that early in the 
league’s history had more to do with it 
than men of any other denomination. 


ISHOPS of the Established Church in 
England receive large salaries and 

are popularly supposed to be rich. The 
Bishop of London, stirred by 

re aot of “absurd misstatements,” and 
wee explain why he could not 

give more than $2,000 as his annual con- 
tribution to a London charity and $500 
to another, has given a detailed statement 
of his current expenses. The first items 
mentioned are taxes, which foot up to 
$8,800 in round numbers, His fuel and 
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lighting bills are nearly $1,900 per year, 

‘for stationary, printing and postage he 
pays about the same amount, and alto- 
gether, aside from his personal expenses 
and charities the cost of keeping up a 
household for the benefit mainly of others 
besides his own family is about $35,000 a 
year. He said in addition, or rather in 
subtraction, that he was $25,000 poorer 
than when he became Bishop of London 
three years ago. The place of a bishop 
when faithfully filled is evidently not a 
‘‘soft snap.” Yet after all explanations 
the work of a Christian pastor, whether 
he be caring for the interests of many 
churches or of only one, is regarded as a 
trifling matter by not a few who benefit 
by it, and as often overpaid. 


HE NUMBER of killed and wounded 

in the industrial war waged in this 
country during the last two years and 
nine months, according to 
statistics given in the Out- 
lonk, was 2,164. Of these 
198 were killed. The non-union men, as 
would be expected, suffered by far the 
worst, having 125 killed and 1,626 wounded, 
while the union strikers lost 56 killed and 
178 wounded. Of the latter, however, 
5,699 were arrested to 415 of the former. 
Of the officers who represented law and 
order 17 were killed and 167 wounded. 
To the loss of life and the maiming of 
thousands must be added the money cost 
of the war, which mounts up to several 
hundred millions of dollars, and the mis- 
ery of families and demoralization of 
communities which never can be meas- 
ured. How can such conflicts be ended, 
and men persuaded that their own high- 
est interests, to say nothing of their ob- 
ligations to the community, demand that 
they shall agree to settle differences about 
work and wages not by fighting and law- 
lessness, but by reason, arbitration and 
obedience to law? Only by persuading 
the public to look steadily at these facts 
till they realize that what may be just 
requirements become selfish and brutal 
demands when made in the interests of a 
class or organization of men intent on 
gaining advantage for themselves in dis- 
regard of the welfare of others and in de- 
fiance of law. The public, which takes 
no part in the war except to share in 
its consequences, has power to compel a 
peace which would be for the best inter- 
ests of all the parties. 


War in the 
Midst of Peace 


JOURNALIST of very considerable 

influence in the Middle States ‘died 
last week. Mr. L. Clarke Davis, husband 
of Rebecca Harding Davis 
and father of Richard 
Harding Davis, during his long term of 
service as an editorial writer—first on 
the Philadelphia Inquirer (1876-1889) and 
later and more authoritatively on the 
Ledger (1898-1904)—had done much to 
shape the highest political and literary 
ideals of the people who reside in the 
area of country where Philadelphia jour- 
nals circulate. In a city where civic 
corruption was deep seated and appar- 
ently irremediable, he stalwartly stood 
for righteousness. He consorted with 
men of letters, with actors of the better 
sort, and with publicists—ex-President 
Cleveland being an intimate friend. The 
Philadelphia Press says of Mr. Davis 


L. Clarke Davis 
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what any journalist might covet as an 
inscription on his gravestone, ‘“‘His work 
as an editor was full of constant adher- 
ence to lasting principles often disre- 
garded, and untiring advocacy of the 
rights of the many and an unhesitating 
attack on evil, whether or not entrenched 
in power.”’ 


HE LIVING CHURCH, organ of 

the High Church party in the Prot: 
estant Episcopal Church, recently used 
iz _. the expression, ‘The 
bie Lord descended to His 
i a a altar throne” with re- 
spect to the communion. A Vermont 
reader asks for more light on the expres- 
sion used. For fifty years he has read 
**Catholic theology,” but does not re- 
member having seen this expression as 
applied to the Lord’s Supper. To which 
the Living Church now replies: 

We intended to imply that at the consecra- 

tion in the Holy Eucharist, the Son of God 
enters into the substance of the bread and 
wine consecrated, in a manner mystical, spir- 
itual, impossible exactly to be apprehended, 
but most truly; so that His Presence in the 
consecrated elements becomes a localized, ob- 
jective Presence, which is thereby given to 
and taken and received by the faithful who 
receive the sacrament. 
It is a party holding this view of the 
supper instituted by Jesus as a memorial 
feast that is growing in power within the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. It is plac- 
ing its men in the Western and Eastern 
bishoprics; it is shaping the legislation 
of the church on marriage and divorce; 
it is contributing to the amplification of 
the Episcopal polity—the prospective cre- 
ation of provinces and the ultimate selec- 
tion of an archbishop. 





HE ASSASSIN of von Plehwe has 

been banished to Siberia, i. ¢., to a 
living death. Moscow students have in- 
dulged in riots, but had 
no general support from 
the populace, which, 
throughout Russia, is coming more and 
more to accept evolution as the method 
rather than revolution, and is confidently 
believing that a new era has come. The 
elaborate report of M. Witte, Russia’s 
greatest man today, which he has just 
presented to the Czar, gathers up the les- 
sons of the large volume of evidence 
given by representative citizens of the 
empire as to the causes of present social 
conditions making for discontent and so- 
cial retardation. M. Witte recommends 
an increase of rights to the peasant class, 
and the abolition of present class distinc- 
tions. This evidence was taken and the 
report framed long before the dramatic 
events of the last few weeks in Russia; 
and therefore it comes with all the more 
force, falling in as it does with the 
opinions of the presidents and mémbers 
of the provincial zemstvos recently for- 
mulated and made known tothe Czar. _ 


Russian internal 
Developments 


ITH the last of the Russian Pacific 
, ships sunk or so riddled as to be 
ineffective Japan now feels free to use 
Admiral Togo’s fleet, re-en- 
forced by colliers, transports, 
supply boats, etc., to seek for the Russian 
Baltic fleet in the Indian Ocean through 
which when united it will pass en route 
East. Report has it that Japan’s fleet, 
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forty strong, has been seen sailing South, 
prepared to meet its foe and unwilling to 
wait for the decisive naval struggle in 
home waters. This would be like Japan; 
it would be dramatic, and doubly impres- 
sive upon the Oriental mind if the fight 
were to take place and victory be won 
in waters which touch British, Dutch or 
French territory. 

Latest despatches from General Sto- 
essel to the Czar tell of awful carnage at 
Port Arthur, but intimate nothing as to 
capitulation, and breathe forth still the 
spirit of war. General Stoessel has in- 
formed General Nogi that Japanese gun 
fire is injuring the Russian hospitals in 
the town, and the latter has asked for 
and received a carefully marked map 
showing hospital sites. The great armies 
of Marshal Oyama and General Kuro- 
patkin still lie entrenched south of Muk- 
den, along the Shah Ho. The Russian 
army is said to be suffering for lack of 
proper food, which, now that winter has 
come, cannot be drawn as formerly par- 
tially from Manchurian territory. This 
increases the burden on the Siberian 
railroad beyond what it seems able to 
bear. If Russia cannot feed her army 
it might better never have been mobilized. 
Japan’s Parliament has just passed the 
Ministry’s budget without any modifica- 
tion of the amount or the methods of 
taxation proposed. All factional oppo- 
sition even on fiscal policies is silent in 
face of the great national need. Fortu- 
nately economic conditions in Japan both 
as to internal commerce and foreign trade 
are all making for a minimum of strain 
upon tax payers. 


SOMEWHAT sensational article in 

the Boston Advertiser, last week, 
relative to the peril of the American 
Board’s missionaries in 
Turkey owing to the plot- 
tings of Revolutionists among the Ar- 
menians, has enough truth in it to make 
it necessary to comment onit here. Ex- 
asperated by the treatment which both 
Turkey and Russia of late have dealt out 
to their race, the more radical Armenians 
in Turkey have come to the point where 
they stop at nothing; and because the 
American missionaries at Van and else- 
where in Armenian Turkey will not 
countenance the revolutionary propa- 
ganda or the deeds of violence of the 
Troschagian Society, members of the 
latter have threatened the missionaries 
with violence. The American Chris- 
tians, consequently, are in a trying posi- 
tion, compelled to walk most circum- 
spectly to avoid displeasing the Turk on 
the one hand, and the Armenian radicals 
on the other. Conditions in both Mace- 
donia and Bulgaria are far from what 
they should be, owing to recent indigni- 
ties by Turkish soldiers and officials, and 
in Turkey itself the colporteurs and serv- 
ants of the American and British Bible 
Societies are finding unusual obstacles 
placed in their path. Our Government’s 
claims against Turkey are-not met, and 
we suffer from the inferior status of our 
representative’s rank at Constantinople 
and the weakness of his policy. In the 
final testing of strength between us 
and Turkey which is bound to come 
sooner or later, we need an ambassador 
—not a minister—on the ground who will 
be a man of force. He needs to know 
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definitely the mind of the Secretary of 
State and President, and they owe it to 
him that he have physical backing as well 
as moral, which should not be withdrawn 
until the claims we reasonably make for 
fair play and equality of privilege with 
other nations are met. 





Nation or Church 


We are wont to flatter ourselves that 
while in Great Britain, France and Italy 
at the present time there is acute feeling 
between citizens because of strained rela- 
tions between State and Church and ow- 
ing to the baneful effects of an Establish- 
ment, we are free from any problem of 
the kind. 

But are we? What do the shocking 
revelations of the past week before a 
Congressional committee relative to the 
practices of Mormons today disclose, if 
they do not show that in Utah, Idaho, 
Wyoming and throughout a large and 
fair portion of our national domain there 
exists a form of religion, a priestly hier- 
archy, and a body of servile adherents of 
this faith and this priesthood who are in 
contempt not only of civilization, but of 
Federal laws and national authority ; men 
who not only promulgate a religion whose 
lust recalls the ancient phallic worship, 
but whose oaths of loyalty to the State 
and Nation are as naught when the wel- 
fare—real or assumed—of the church in 
which they believe clashes with Federal 
law. 

Our impression is that too many politi- 
cians and legislators returned to Wash- 
ington this fall expecting that the in- 
vestigation of Senator Smoot of Utah 
would be only perfunctory, that public 
interest in the matter had abated and 
that for political reasons it would be 
well to bring in a whitewashing report. 
Whether this be so or not, it is gratifying 
to read now that the revelations of the 
past week both as to the lust of the Mor- 
mon leaders, their contempt for Federal 
authority when summoned to produce 
church records and their pernicious ac- 
tivity in the politics of the region they 
inhabit have opened the eyes of men in 
Washington to the gravity of the situa- 
tion and the impossibility of evading the 
issue raised. 

It is an issue very much larger than 
the seating or unseating of Senator 
Smoot. It calls for action of two sorts. 

First, action under present or future 
law which will put an end, by force if 
necessary, to the personal immorality 
and personal and official contempt of Fed- 
éral authority by the Mormon Church’s 
leaders. Freedom to worship and to be- 
lieve as one will is guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution, but not freedom to act when 
that action runs counter to ordinary codes 
—not to mention the highest—of decency 
in human relations. State rights are to 
be conserved; but Statehood secured by 
trickery and existing along with deliber- 
ate defiance of pledges made to the Fed- 
eral Government, is another proposition, 
which American common sense and re- 
gard for equities will settle with compar- 
atively indifferent as to what the legal 
situation may be. 

Secondly, the present situation in Utah 
and adjacent states where Mormonism is 
entrenched calls for heartier support of 
the home missionary agencies, which 
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seek to overcome the evil with a pure 
gospel, and by academies, colleges and 
churches that will stand for a less carnal, 
more law-abiding type of civilization. 
Action of this kind could be rapid and 
effective were the requisite funds at 
hand. Action of the other sort will be 
slower, and must have back of it a public 
sentiment burning with ethical disgust 
and indignation that the fair name of 
this country is soiled by such a blot upon 
it, and that missioners of this abhorrent 
faith should be scouring Europe for new 
recruits to swell its ranks, recruits who 
are studiously kept from all knowledge 
of the polygamous aspects of Mormonism. 
Even the foreign missions of this church 
are tainted with fraud. 


When the Revival Lags 

Eager as we all are for more marked 
demonstrations of the presence of the 
Spirit among our churches, and disposed 
to use every legitimate means for pro- 
moting a general revival, we need at the 
same time to avoid certain moods into 
which we are liable to fall at the present 
moment. 

Impatience is one of the pitfalls in our 
way. The revival may not be coming as 
rapidly and as extensively as some pres- 
ent at the National Council expected. 
The local response to pastoral initiative 
may not be marked. The outcome of 
special meetings may not represent a 
large degree of interest in the community. 
The winter is passing and still the fuller 
outpourings of the Spirit seem to be re- 
strved. Earnest, ardent spirits chafe 
over this state of things. It is the time 
to summon up a great patience with others 
and with the apparently slow working of 
divine providence. The: delay may be 
one of God’s tests of our real sincerity, of 
the strength of our purpose and the ex- 
tent of our perseverance. 

We need also to beware of a limited 
vision of what the coming revival may 
be. We are prone to measure it by ar- 
tificial standards. We want to see the 
churches crowded with inquirers and 
large numbers of converts. Perhaps un- 
derlying this desire is a hardly realized 
hope not free from the element of selfish- 
ness that what is coming may accrue to 
the advantage and aggrandizement of the 
Church. But the spiritual propaganda 
which aims chiefly to get outsiders into 
the Church, either by fair or by question- 
able means, mistakes the aim which 
Jesus and the apostles cherished in be- 
half of the unsaved multitudes. It is 
Tight to strive in legitimate ways to 
strengthen the Church, but people with- 
out are slow to respond to advances 
prompted less by a Christlike love than 
by the primary purpose of building up an 
institution which is, after all, only a 
means to an end. 

No one can predict in just what forms 
the awakening religious interest will em- 
body itself. Perhaps far more has yet to 
be done in the purifying and energizing 
of the Church itself before it is in a po- 
sition to bring itself to bear effectively 
upon the world. We hope to see before 
spring large numbers of the unconverted 
responding to the gospel appeal, but if 
that phase of the revival should not be 
conspicuous we shall consider the awak- 
ening genuine and notable if the inner 
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life of many churches shall be deepened 
and vitalized. The best evangelism re- 
quires a certain atmosphere in the Church 
before it can accomplish much. As a 
writer in the Methodist Times of London 
has recently pointed out, one reason why 
the simultaneous Free Church mission 
in England at the opening of this cen- 
tury, four years ago, failed was that the 
churches themselves were not sufficiently 
saturated with religious feeling. Wecan- 
not create in the community a spirit 
which is little in evidence within the 
Church itself. So our efforts should be 
directed quite as much to arousing Chris- 
tian zeal and purpose as to the winning 
of outsiders. 

One more foe, not to speak now of 
others, confronts us at this critical junc- 
ture, and that is an old enemy of Chris- 
tianity, namely, the discouraged spirit. 
There has been much, we confess, to fos- 
ter it during the last few years, but we 
have passed out of the era of merely crit- 
ical study of the situation and of diag- 
nosing lamentable tendencies, and we 
have entered the era of hope, of con- 
structive effort, of enthusiastic advance. 
Let us stay in the new era, and not let 
the reaction that often follows a season 
of spiritual uplift or the failure of others 
to respond drag us down from the high 
places of hope and of confidence. We are 
already in the midst of better conditions. 
They will grow better as we think and 
speak about them instead of harking 
back to the old sources of depression and 
fear. 

We are not going backward, but for- 
ward, to a larger faith, to a closer fellow- 
ship with one another, to a more victori- 
ous campaign for Christ and the Church. 
If the revival pauses it is in the provi- 
dence of God that we may ciarify our 
thought of what it is to be and draw 
upon our resources of patience and cour- 
age, confident that slowly but surely God 
is preparing us—perhaps through the dis- 
cipline of waiting—for the rich blessing 
which is in store. 





The Expense of Benevolence 


In two Boston daily newspapers last 
week, the Transcript and the Advertiser, 
attention was called to the fact that thirty 
per cent. of the receipts for the relief of 
worn-out Congregational ministers dur- 
ing the last three years has been used by 
the National Society for expenses of its 
administration. This makes it necessary 
for us to offer some words of explanation. 
The statement published is as follows: 


WROONIER «viv cis dhsk cehan nba mabotd csdaabe ctua $56,203 
Disbursements: 

De WOTMNNS TG ios 6s cos iceiesd bocdssoecune $12 203 

Dd. ORONGIRIIOG . 5 «ink iisey ccadétnes ds cccdeisecdce 25,473 

To expenses of administration................ 18,526 


This is from the report of the trustees 
presented to the National Council last 
October. The Advertiser also quotes from 
the Minutes of the National Council for 
1901, showing that up to that time the 
expenses incurred by the trustees had ex- 
ceeded the amount distributed to needy 
ministers. In that year, ending July 31, 
the aid given was $3,965 and the expense, 
$6,051; in 1900 the aid was $4,155, ex- 
pense, $5,739; in 1899 aid, $5,638, expense, 
$5,697. The expenses were salaries of a 
secretary, treasurer, field agents, clerical 
services and miscellaneous items. Dur- 
ing the three years aid was given in 
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small sums to fifty-one ministers, thirty- 
six widows and two orphans. 

The National Council in 1886, having 
accepted a gift for ministerial relief of 
$10,000, created. a standing committee to 
care for and increase it, and to disburse 
relief to those in need. From that time 
to July 31, 1901, the permanent funds in- 
creased to $124,235, of which $55 000 came 
as legacies. In fifteen years $38,709 were 
expended for administration, and $35,995 
were distributed. If to these figures are 
added those in the latest report of the 
trustees given above, the history of the 
organization will be brought up to this 
present year. 

In explanation of the facts which have 
called forth protest and criticism these 
things are to be said: 

The expense is not greater than is justi- 
fiable if the organization is to be effect- 
ively maintained with an office and com- 
petent officers. It has amounted to about 
$6,000 a year. If contributions were as 
large as those to our other benevolent 
societies, the percentage of expense would 
be small. During the last three years the 
proportion of expense to disbursements 
has been considerably reduced, and the 
receipts have somewhat increased. The 
amount added to the permanent fund 
is probably not much less than the inter- 
est income from it. 

The National Council with the facts 
before it, has repeatedly passed resolu- 
tions approving the administration of the 
fund, as presented in triennial reports; 
and its trustees, who are also the trustees 
of the National Council, have settled on 
and stated their policy. It is to maintain 
a permanent secretary giving his full 
time; to support him in his efforts to 
get money wherever he can, to the best 
of his ability; to help every genuine case 
of need presented to the committee; and 
to increase the permanent fund as fast as 
possible till it shall amount to $1,000,000, 
as recommended by the National Council. 

While these things seem to us the best 
that can be said in behalf of the policy 
and management of those responsible 
for the National Ministerial Relief Fund, 
it is also to be remembered that this 
organization does not represent all, nor 
the larger part of the help given by Con- 
gregational churches to their aged and 
infirm ministers. Seventeen state organ- 
izations of these churches have their own 
arrangements for ministerial relief, and 
twelve of them hold permanent funds ag- 
gregating $263,978. The contributions in 
1902 were $7,182. While the National So- 
ciety has distributed during the last six 
years an average of about $6,500 per year 
with an annual expense of about the 
same amount, these state societies have 
distributed about $20,000 yearly with an 
annual total cost of about $500. Most 
of the permanent funds are held in the 
New England States, Massachusetts be- 
ing first with about $60,000. All these 
funds are administered without costs 
other than incidental expenses, those 
having them in charge gladly giving their 
services. Some of the other states are 
making special efforts to increase their 
funds. The Michigan Association of 
churches has just issued an appeal for 
such funds, with the statement that the 
only cost of administration is for print- 
ing, stationery and postage. 

These funds ought to be increased 
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largely. Each state association should 
care honorably for its own ministers who 
after faithful service are laid aside be- 
cause of age and physical infirmity. The 
greatest hardships are suffered by those 
in the newer states where our churches 
are few and weak, or by those who 
through frequent removals have found 
themselves at last laying down their 
work without having permanent resi- 
dence in any one state. For these the 
only source of help is in the National Re- 
lief Fund. 


The Continuing Christmas 








Adeste Fideles 


O come, all ye faithful, 

Joyful and triumphant, 

O come ye, O come ye to Bethlehem ; 
Come and behold him 

Born the King of angels ; 


REFRAIN: 
O come, let us adore Him, 
O come, let us adore Him, 
O come, let us adore Him, 
Christ the Lord. Amen. 


God of God, 

Light of Light ; 

Lo, He abhors not the Virgin’s womb ; 
Very God, 

Begotten, not created ; 


Sing, choirs of angels, 

Sing in exultation, 

Sing, all ye citizens of heaven above ; 
Glory to God 

In the Highest ; 


Yea, Lord we greet Thee, 
Born this happy morning ; 
Jesus. to Thee be glory given ; 
Word of the Father, 
Late in flesh appearing ; 
in Repeat refrain. 











Divinity can only be revealed to men 
in humanity. Therefore Christ was fash- 
ioned of our flesh and both became and 
remains our brother. Therefore our con- 
ceptions of God’s character—in fact the 
conceptions of all who have heard of 
Jesus, whether they receive him or reject 
him, take their color from his life and 
work. The perfect Son alone was able to 
convince us of the loving Heavenly Fa- 
ther. And, therefore, it is that the Ad- 
vent anniversary increases its hold upon 
the thoughts and the imagination of men. 

There is more, however, in our Christ- 
mas observances and imaginings than 
recollection of the birth, even of the 
greatest: among the sons of men. The 
birth of Jesus would have little value if 
there were no continuing life of Christ. 
For Christmas also the resurrection is 
the central and vivifying thought. His 
presence, pledged to his disciples, is the 
hope of the world. It would be little con- 
solation if the changes which are taking 
so much from us were shaping the world 
toward some unknown or doubtful end. 
Our confidence in this development is 
that it is proceeding toward the goal of 
Christ’s desire, under the guidance of 
God’s Spirit. The birth in Bethlehem 
was the inception of the world’s true 
hope; Christ’s presence is assurance that 
the toil and suffering which we can 
neither do away with nor escape from 
sharing have not been given in vain. 

To make that continuing life of our 
Lord fruitful it must become our life. 
The real question is not what our lives 
mean to ourselves, nor even what they 


mean to the world. It is what the life 
of Christ in us means to the world: In 
his own words, which change the figure 
but retain the substance of the thought: 
“‘T am the vine, ye are the branches: He 
that abideth in me and I in him, the same 
beareth much fruit: for apart from me 
ye can do nothing.”’ 





Our Handbook Topic for the Midweek Prayer Meet- 
ing, Dec. 25-31. Luke 2: 8-20. 





In Brief 


Dr. Grenfe}l has given us for this Christmas 
number an article quite out of the ordinary, 
and especially interesting to all who are fol- 
lowing the progress of his work on the Labra- 
dor. His many friends will be glad to hear 
that the Doctor is to visit New England again 
in the course of a few weeks. 


Mr. William F. Whittemore, the writer of 
the charming sketch of the home and family 
of the young Bavarian peasant who repre- 
sented the Christ in the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau, which appears in this number, 
will be recognized by many of our readers 
as the former publisher of The Congrega- 
tionalist. He has been in Europe most of 
the present year and is expecting to spend 
the Christmas holidays at Khartoum. The 
picture of Anton Lang’s family has not before 
been published, we believe, and is not fur- 
nished by him for publicuse. It is so at- 
tractive that we cannot withhold it from the 
household circle of The Congregationalist, but 
we can promise that it shall go no further. 





** Fierce goodness ’’ was a quality of the late 
Rev. John W. Chadwick. Is it common to- 
day, and if not, why not? 





Union Theological Seminary has started a 
course in Old Testament History for children 
from nine to twelve years old, who live in its 
vicinity. State normal schools experiment on 
the children of the towns where they are. 





The Confederate veterans of Louisiana are 
moving to exclude Julia Ward Howe’s Battle 
Hymn of the Republic from the text-books 
used in the schools, and will substitute for it 
Father Ryan’s song, The Conquered Banner. 





The leading Methodist missionary in Manila 
is lecturing on Robert Browning to a company 
of residents. What better proof could be 
asked of the triumph of civilization over semi- 
civilization! What will be the Filipino inter- 
pretation of Sordello? 





“T never doubt for a moment the real pres- 
ence of God’”—we find the late Burne-Jones, 
the artist, quoted as saying, in the biography 
of him just issued. ‘‘I never could debate 
about it any more than I could argue about 
beauty and the things I most love,” he added. 

Is not the radical action of Trinity Church, 
New York city, prohibiting marriage of all 
divorced persons by its clergy, so far in ad- 
vance of the Protestant Episcopal Church as 
a whole as to make the congregation’s action 
a glaring case of Independency within Episco- 
pacy? . 


Henry M. Moore of Boston, well known in 
religious circles throughout New England, is 
still at Northfield, Mass., at the hotel where 
he has been confined by illness since summer. 
He is, however, improving, and his many 
friends are hoping earnestly for his complete 
recovery. 

Postmaster General Wynne, under orders 
from the President, continues to remove postal 
employees guilty of pernicious, political activ- 
ity for or against congressmen who have fav- 
ored or opposed legislation which postal em- 
ployees indorse. It isa much needed step to 
teach public servants their place. 
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It was a remarkable fact that the testimonies 
of clergymen of the Anglican Church concern- 
ing the Torrey- Alexander Mission in England 
asgiven inthe British Weekly, are much more 
favorable than those of Nonconformist minis- 
ters, and what they most commend in the mis- 
sion is its results in bringing Christian work- 
ers of all denominations into fellowship and 
unity. 





Police Commissioner McAdoo of New York 
city, in a strikingly candid address to the 
Men’s League of Broadway Tabernacle, re- 
cently said by way of praise of the church, 
after faithful pointing out some of its faults 
and those of its members, ‘‘ Were it not for re- 
ligion and the faith behind it, there are not 
enough policemen in all the world to keep 
order in the city of New York.” 





If the nation is to set apart forest reserves 
South and West, why not in New England? 
Senator Burnham of New Hampshire has a 
bill before Congress intended to aid in preser- 
vation of certain White Mountain forests in 
New Hampshire, which deserves favorable 
action by Congress, and would get it this 
session, probably, were not Congress in an 
economical mood. 





Not the least of the good results of the last 
election is the fact described by an experienced. 
correspondent in Washington, who says: “ The 
spoils hunters who rush usually to Washing- 
ton after a national election are conspicuous 
this year by their absence... . This is due 
largely to the character of the late campaign. 
Nobody can claim that he. did it. And not be- 
ing able to make this claim, he cannot claim 
the reward.” 





It seems as if there would be two new states 
made out of Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory, with prohibition of the 
liquor traffic for ten years and no sex limita- 
tions on suffrage in the state which will 
include Oklahoma and Indian Territory. 
Women, and their flood of petitions, account 
for the decision, as well as the judgment of 
legislators that honor demands that Indians 
should be protected from intoxicants. 





To the report from Washington that sena- 
tors no longer join with the chaplain in re- 
peating the Lord’s Prayer, Rev. Dr. E. E. 
Hale, the chaplain, in a communication which 
we have had from him, gives a denial. As 
the personnel of the Senate varies, so varies 
the prayerfulness of its members. But to 
imply that all of a sudden men in high places 
have ceased praying the prayer that Jesus 
taught is both absurd and maliciously untrue. 


One of the few remaining Congregational 
ministers in this region who have reached the 
four-score boundary of life has just passed 
on. Dr. William H. Willcox who died at his 
home in Malden, last week, has figured promi- 
nently in the denomination, as president of 
the Congregational Education Society and ad- 
ministrator of the Stone estate. He was a 
man of large culture and kindly spirit. Later 
we shall print a biographical sketch of him. 





The election of Mr. August Belmont as Mr. 
Hanna’s successor as president of the National 
Civic Federation is somewhat of a surprise; 
but it is said that of late, while serving as 
chief promoter of the New York subway, he 
has come to have more respect for organized 
labor and its demands, and that now he repre- 
sents the capitalistic type which is willing 
to confer with labor, rather than fight it from 
start to finish. The federation is laboring for 
an international compact between organiza- 
tions like itself. 





President Tucker’s recent address to Dart- 
mouth College students, on the claims of the 
Christian Ministry, which we print in this 
issue, and Rey. Dr. George A. Gordon’s recent 
sermon on the same theme to a congregation 
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including many students, are signs of a new 
era. Silent, too silent, have been our educa- 
tors and great preachers on this theme for 
some time past, and they cannot evade some 
responsibility for the present state of the 
churches. But we are glad that men are be- 
ginning to see—men on the street, men in the 
classrooms, men who stand in pulpit thrones— 
that ‘‘ the time of the preacher has come, and 
has come imperatively.” 





If any one may fairly be called busy, not to 
say overworked, these rushing days, it is Dr. 
Washington Gladden, to whom ever since his 
election as moderator of the National Council 
at Des Moines, invitations have been coming 
from all parts ef the country. Many of them 
he is obliged to decline, but so far as his health 
and his duty to his own church permit, he is 
ready to respond to the calls for addresses. 
He has already been heard in Minneapolis 
and Toledo and this week he is speaking in 
Cleveland and Milwaukee. In January he 
goes to New York. Apparently the churches 
do not look upon Dr. Gladden as “‘ exceeding 
his function” or arrogating to himself any- 
thing that savors of episcopal authority or 
oversight. 





Our congratulations are extended to Rev. 
Dr. Charles Parkhurst, editor of Zion’s 
Herald. Because of criticism by some mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal Church he 
tendered his resignation at the annual meet- 
ing of the Boston Wesleyan Association last 
week. Some one hundred members were pres- 
ent and their unanimous vote refusing to ac- 
cept the resignation, with hearty expression 
by many individuals of their purpose to give 
the paper their substantial support, must have 
been very gratifying to the editor after these 
years of faithful and successful service. At 
the annual banquet addresses on religious 
journalism were made by Mr. Stephen O’ Mera, 
recently editor and proprietor of the Boston 
Journal, by Rev. Dr. George E. Horr, till 
lately editor of the Watchman, and Rev. A. E. 
Dunning. 


Points Worth Noting in Church 
News 


A fortunate state university (Prosperous 
U. V. M., page 975). 

An interesting study of revivals (The South- 
western Corner, page 975). 

Just how to go about it (A Practical Plan 
for Evangelism, page 976). 

A harmonizer of theologians old and new 
(A Connecticut Installation, page 976). 

A phenomenal debt-raising; a parents’ class 
in Sunday school (Both Sides the Brooklyn 
Bridge, page 966). 








The Congregational Church 
Union 


A heavy storm, as last year, coincided with 
its annual meeting Dec. 12. Some seventy- 
five men gathered about the tables at Union 
Church for supper and later drew their chairs 
up before the open fire for business. The re- 
ports of secretary and treasurer showed large 
results accomplished for the limited means at 
the society’s command. 

The two most evident: achievements are the 
establishment of Baker Church in East Bos- 
ton and Courtland Street Church in Everett in 
their new buildings, and the opening of the 
way for their rapid growth in influence. The 
result in East Boston has been gained by the 
co-operation of the Home and City Missionary 
Societies with the union and the local church. 
The existence of the Church Union made such 
eo-operation possible, and without its services 
this happy outcome would have been improba- 
ble. Already the Sunday school has almost 
outgrown its new accommodations, and if 
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any one has doubted the need of this church’s 
work in this locality, he has only to visit it to 
be convinced. 

The three Suffolk Conferences, under the 
leadership of the union, are coming to the 
help of Courtland Street Church. Suffolk 
North has raised $1;500, the West has voted 
$2,000, and the South, with the churches in 
the metropolitan district not included in the 
three conferences, will raise the remaining 
$1,000 to provide for the cost of the new build- 
ing. The usual aid has been granted to Phil- 
lips Chapel in South Boston and to Berke- 
ley Temple. The new manual of the latter 
shows encouraging growthand vitality. Many 
fields await development and the union delays 
entering them only for lack of funds. 

It is difficult to understand why any of the 
118 churches in the metropolitan district should 
fail to take an annual offering for this work. 
Two suggestions made by speakers from the 
floor are worthy of consideration. One was 
that the work thus far was not large enough 
to enlist the interest of so strong a fellowship 
of churches. Set a strong man a great task. 
Ask larger things and you will get them. The 
other was that a list of urgent needs be care- 
fully prepared, with the necessary demand for 
funds, and that an apportionment be made 
among the churches—the speaker said he even 
dared to use the word “‘assessment”’—and 
that the churches would respond to such a 
definite demand. 

The addresses were excellent. Rev. H. G. 
Hale spoke on Our Congregational Fellowship 
—What It Has Accomplished. Wittily using 
the language of the market, with side refer- 
ences to present phases of the ‘‘ frenzied” war 
of words, he set forth the success of the union 
as the investing agent of the metropolitan 
churches, with their array of resources. Dr. 
Allbright of Dorchester with the topic, Our 
Congregational Fellowship—Wherein It Has 
Failed, made an impassioned plea for a deeper 
fellowship in faith, charity, sympathy, service. 

Rev. George H. Flint was re-elected secre- 
tary and Mr. C. E. Kelsey, treasurer. The 
total income of the union last year was only 
$2,750, and a large proportion of this was 
given by a few individuals who have also con- 
tributed generously of their time and energy 
to its work. If such busy men are willing to 
do this great service, the least that the churches 
can do is to furnish them the means. 

E. M. N. 





Boston at Christmas Time 
BY ETHEL STERLING OSGOOD 


Boston is always a Mecca for New England 
folk and just at this season of the year the 
number of pilgrims seems greater than ever. 
But it is not to be wondered at when one con- 
siders the many attractions of these ante- 
Christmas days. The streets are thronged 
with merry buyers and gay with decorated 
shop windows. Scarlet Christmas bells swing 
from the doorways, and the florists’ windows 
are filled with Christmas greens and brilliant 
poinsettias. 

All the stores are attractive, but in Boston 
we must be more or less literary in our tastes, 
and surely the bookshops are as fascinating 
places in which to look about as one can find. 
The Old Corner Bookstore, indeed, reminds 
one forcibly of the Holy Roman Empire at 
the time when it was neither holy nor Roman 
nor an empire, for there is now no old nor 
corner nor bookstore. An up-to-date confec- 
tioner’s establishment possesses the old cor- 
ner and the Old Corner Bookstore is new. 
But the charm of the book hangs round it 
still, and it is a delightful place to visit. The 
windows are filled with calendars of every 
description and for every taste, and also with 
choice books, such as Old Italian Gardens, by 
Edith Wharton and the Art of the Louvre, by 
Mary Knight Potter. Within one finds an 
enthusiastic book-loving and book-buying 
company, each one pointing out the beauty 
or appropriateness of some particular book, 
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One sedate business man chuckles over the 
sharp sayings of the Cynic’s Calendar, the 
lover of cats exclaims over the clever Rubaiyat 
of a Persian Kitten, while loving relatives 
throng the tables devoted to the children’s 


books, wondering which of the many delight- - 


ful stories will best please their own little 
men and women. 

Another delightful spot for book lovers 
is the attractive. bookroom of Houghton & 
Mifflin. Just now there are a number of 
charming books on view, among them John 
Fiske’s New France and New England. 
Bound in holiday crimson, with beautiful il- 
lustrations, many of them reprints of rare and 
valuable pictures, it is a fine example of the 
publisher’s art. The Letters of John Ruskin 
to Charles Eliot Norton are of especial interest 
to Bostonians. As we were lovking over the 
two recent delightful books of Kate Douglas 
Wiggin—Rebecca, and The Affair at the Inn— 
who should appear but the author herself. 
Mrs. Wiggin is making a short visit in Boston, 
and came in to say, ‘‘ How do you do?” to her 
publishers. 

The Arts and Crafts Society in their new 
quarters on Park Street offer much to delight 
the Christmas buyer. The rooms are finished 
in dull green, woodwork and hangings con- 
trasting artistically with the shining brass 
and gleaming copper of the choice hand-made 
articles. It is the aim of the society to offer 
for sale only “the products of and results of 
healthy and ennobling labor,’’ and those to 
whom such an aim appeals will find their re- 
ward in a visit to their rooms. 

For the art lover there is always a feast in 
the Boston art stores and galleries. Doll & 
Richards are just now displaying a fine pic- 
ture of General Miles painted by Mrs. Caro- 
line Thurber, as well as other choice paintings 
and colored German etchings. 

Two new pictures by Robert Reid of New 
York have recently been placed in the State 
House on either side of the Otis painting. 
One portrays the midnight ride of Paul 
Revere, the other the Boston Tea Party. 
Both are characteristic and appropriate to 
their surroundings. The Velasquez portrait 
of Philip IV. of Spain at the Art Museum 
challenges our judgment. Shall we side with 
those who claim it is an original, or join the 
unbelievers, who, however, are decidedly in 
the minority? 

The new bronze doors of the Public Library 
by Daniel Chester French are worth much 
more than a passing glance. Their dignified 
and quiet beauty will speak a message of 
peace to your soul. Music, Poetry, Knowl- 
edge, Wisdom, Truth and Romance are pre- 
sented to us by one who stands conspicuous 
among American sculptors for the manifold 
excellence of his work. ‘‘ Fortunate is the 
community that can boast the possession of 
one or more of his masterpieces. His art is 
of the chaste, dignified and earnest style that 
one likes to see in public places. A potent 
educational influence, a refiner of the masses, 
a mute inspiration to purer thoughts and bet- 
ter life.” Boston and its neighborhood are 
fortunate in possessing several of his master- 
pieces, including the famous Minute Man at 
Concord. It is of added interest to know that 
Mr. French’s summer home is near Boston 
and that he does much of his work in his 
Massachusetts studio. 

Having refreshed ourselves with a glimpse 
into the world of art we turn again to the 
streets where a moving panorama representa- 
tive of the Christmas season is continually in 
motion. Already the short December day has 
darkened into night, the streets are ablaze 
with lights and a world of color has sprung 
into being. Christmas mottoes shine out at 
the touch of that modern wizard, electricity, 
the shop windows dazzle one with their bril- 
liancy and within one can find everything that 
the mind of man or woman can desire. And 
if the shops cannot satisfy all tastes there 


is wide choice of entertainment among good - 


plays, fine concerts and lectures. 
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What the Ministry Offers a Man Today 


By 


{At our request President Tucker has written 
out the substance of an Advent address in one of 
a series given at the vesper service in Rollins 
Chapel, Dartmouth College. The original talk has 
been amplified at one or two points, with enough 
taken from a previous talk to show its setting.— 
EDITORS.] 

Advent is the time for the revision of 

personal views and of personal ambitions. 
Our ambitions should never issue from 
our lower or ordinary moods. They 
should be set toward righteous ends, and 
the greatest foe to righteousness is any 
feeling of its impracticability. The spirit 
of Advent is the spirit of hope and cour- 
age. The coming of Christ more mani- 
festly into our generation means ‘the 
assurance on the part of good men that 
righteousness is practicable in our cities, 
in business and in personal life. The 
danger to society is not from the suc- 
cesses of men who wish ill to the world, 
but from the failures of men who wish to 
do well by the world. Power, efficient 
power, is a part of the birthright of all 
righteous souls. This is what Christ 
would have his disciples and followers 
believe concerning themselves individu- 
ally and of one another. This is what 
the spirit of Advent tries to declare with 
joyous emphasis. Advent is the recur- 
ring protest of Christianity against the 
sense of powerlessness among men who 
really wish to do well by the world. 

Therefore we ought to take account at 
this time of the shortcomings of the am- 
bitions, and organized forces, and per- 
sonal faith of righteous men, righteous 
at least in their disposition towards God 
and their fellowmen. I shall try to make 
plain to you our own shortcomings, and 
those of like-minded men of our time, at 
three points—as seen 

First, In the evasion of certain great call- 
ings. 

a In the indifference of organized 
wealth to the p iblic good. 

Third, In the insufficiency of applied faith— 
faith in its application to duty. 

I begin with that shortcoming which is 
nearest to our own personal lives, and to 
the life of our colleges and universities— 
the evasion of certain great callings, of 
which the chief illustration is the decline 
of interest on the part of college men in 
the ministry. 

The authority for this charge of the 
evasion of the ministry by educated young 
men is from two sources—the statistics 
from the older colleges showing a marked 
decline within the last twenty-five years 
in the number of those entering the min- 
istry ; and the testimony of those who are 
best informed in regard to the standing 
of the ministry in some of the most in- 
telligent religious denominations that the 
proportion of uneducated, and even un- 
trained men is increasing. I do not care 
to discuss the reasons for this change. 
Showing how a given state of affairs has 
come about does not justify its continu- 
ance. None of the reasons which have 
been given, in recent public conferences, 
for the decline of interest in the ministry 
are sufficient to show that it cannot be, 
and ought not to be arrested. 

I turn at once to the reasons which 
ought to make the ministry attractive to- 
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day to the strongest men in our colleges. It is all of a grade to the minister who 
The ministry has resumed its place really wants to lift his fellowmen, each 
among the truth-seeking callings. Truth man to bis best. The man with ten 
seeking was a large part of its original talents living at the rate of two is as 
business. Jesus never allowed his dis- pitiable an object as the man who has but. 
ciples to believe that it was an easy mat- one talent, and who does not know that. 
ter to gain the truth. They were to seek he has that, or knows that he has spent 
for it as for ‘‘hid treasure”; they were it. There is no limit to the power ef the 
to sell all and buy it. The search for truth-loving minister who has an insight 
truth was like walking the narrow way into men at all comparable to his insight. 
and making the strait gate. Nothing into truth. A friend in another profes- 
on the intellectual side of Christianity sion, and that the profession which is, 
can be compared with the spirit of search I think, the most advanced of any today, 
after truth. Here lies the contrast reli- the profession of medicine, said to me 
giously between the intellectual spirit of recently, ‘‘ After all, the most authori- 
my generation and that of your genera- tative man in the community is the 
tion. The intellectual spirit of my gen- minister,” 
eration was culture, culminating in the- The ministry on its personal side offers 
ological training. The intellectual spirit to a man the joy of simplicity in the 
of your generation is search, culminating midst of the unsatisfying complexity 
in the personal holding of acquired truth. of our time. There are a good many 
There is very little of ‘‘delivered” truth restrictions upon a man who enters the 
in the modern school of theology. Men ministry, restrictions which a man of 
are taught how to find it. many desires and tastes feels. But in 
these days of excessive wealth, visible in 
nearly every community, there are re- 
and brave soul in the name of religious § Strictions upon the great majority of in- 
truth. telligent and cultured people. The time 
I do not see how a profoundly truth-lov- has — when & man of many desires 
ing man can pass it by, unless he seeks must train himself to live for money, or 
intellectual satisfaction in some other train himself to live without a sufficiency 
part of the wide field of truth. of it. Who hesitates before the alterna- 
But you ask, Will the church listen to “ve? But if one chooses the simpler life 
the truth thus sought out and acquired? let him fill it with the greatest joy. Let 
Do not for a moment doubt it, provided him . utgrow his vexing limitations ang 
the truth has kindled your own soul, live in the larger freedom of some satis- 
Nobody wants criticism in the pulpit. fy ing service. I do not say that the min- 
Everybody wants truth as fresh as a istry is the only form of satisfying service. 
man can bring it from the sources. The I do say that to the man who lives at the 
day of the preacher who thinks on a heart of it, there can be none more 
level with the unstudied thought of the satisfying. 
churches is over. The churches want, 8° I make my appeal to you in these 
as much as they need, ministers who Advent days not to evade the thought of 
will think under them, and far enough the ministry. I have not said much to 
down, to lift them. Have faith in the the college about the ministry these past 
integrity of other men’s souls as you be- ten years. They have been on the whole 
lieve in the integrity of your own soul, Years for Christian scholars, the engineer- 
Only be sure that the truth you hold in ig corps of the Christian army, rather 
mind has found its home in Your soul. than for the militant work of the pulpit. 


The ministry of today gives direct The time of the preacher has come, and 
moral and spiritual approach to men. has come imperatively. 
Men are becoming more and more acces- 
sible. The barriers between the minis- 
ter and other men are down, the barriers, 
that is, of mere conventionalism whether 
eae eee a attemtsceeeg _ 1am not speaking simply to theavowed 
man of his time is in the habit of thinking, Christian menof thecollege. I am speak- 
he can talk with him on religion out of ing primarily to fifty among the strongest 
the pulpit, as he can speak to him of re- men of the college. It is you who are 
ligion from the pulpit. Do not think panied Amt. Later the time will come 
that the language of the minister is f° em of lesser power. I do not ask 

if you are Christians. The best way of 

simply the language of pity and com- Sitch 4 thee fed 6 eek We hedenen 
passion; it is also, if he knows his busi- cn ~ ti a t k himself we t i 
nem, the Maguage of authority, The the: greneall aun tan thing which I saa 
best place to touch a man today is in his do th: cue Wide? -1 dé tat 4 10 ¥en axe 
conscience. There is where men wait hat y nate be Vl Rb ul 
the word of inspiration and quickening, heparin ..-nyees reggae wi 
és well thm the word of teboke - You ts. to service is in itself the sublimest call 
lieve the monotony of duty by giving it to repentanen, 
its place in the imagination and in the 
heart, but its home is in the conscience. 

I dwell upon this fact because we have 
almost come to think that the highest 
work of the ministry is in the slums, 
There is no highest work in the ministry. 


It is a magnificent challenge which the 
spirit of search offers today to an honest 


If you listen on the street, you can hear 
the call from men. Listen in your closet 
and see if you cannot hear the call from 
God. 





The Christian religion is something simple 
and sublime; it means one thing and one 
thing only: eternal life in the midst of time, 
by the strength and under the eyes of God.— 
Professor Harnack. 
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How the Bachelor and the 
Boy Entered the King- 








The Man Who Threw Away Christmas 


The Story of a Cynic’s 











dom of the Blessed Transformation 
Scnichen By Prof. Irving F. Wood, Smith College 
Of course the man was a bachelor. not be conquered! Nothe! Allthe rest happened before, On the whole it seemed 


Had he been a married man, with two 
bouncing little human cubs to demand 
‘* free, six, five new Santa Claus stories”’ 
every night, he never could have thrown 
away Christmas. He would have been 
tied to it, tangled in it. Then he would 
have dressed in an overcoat and a fur 
cap on Christmas morning and played 
Santa Claus, and been much surprised at 
the slippers that he and his wife had 
bought for baby to give him and laughed 
with the youngsters and been altogether 
a well-regulated, conventional member of 
civilization. But being a bachelor, he 
could escape all this, and he did. Not be- 
ing compelled to think pleasant thoughts 
about Christmas, he came to think un- 
pleasant thoughts. Not that they were 
false thoughts. The unpleasant things 
we need not think are often enough true. 

He got to thinking, for example, of the 
list his cousin brought out last year at 
Christmas time, containing the names of 
those who had given her presents the 
year before, and he thought how she 


sighed as she went over it: ‘‘What can 
I find for Annie? She has everything 
that she can possibly want.’’ ‘I suppose 


Mollie ought to have something nice. 
She always spends not less than five dol- 
lars on my present.’’ He thought of her 
hurried shopping, her bushels of pres- 
ents, mostly useless, and notes of thanks, 
largely formal, given and received. He 
remembered her exclamation at the end: 
“‘O dear, I’m tired of it all! How glad 
I am Christmas won’t come again for a 
year!’’ He thought of the load of useless 
presents and the other load of useful 
presents that go to people who will not 
use them, and of the tired shop girls who 
sell them and of the weary postmen who 
deliver them, and of the commercial 
spirit and the conventional spirit in which 
they are often given and taken. O, yes! 
They were true thoughts enough. Only 
there were also other and quite different 
true thoughts that he did not think. 

And so the man was prepared to harden 
his heart against Christmas. When the 
first store on his street got out a sign 
‘* Christmas goods,” he sneered at it, all to 
himself. When a second store put a like 
sign in the window, he looked the other 
way. When all the stores in the most 
popular retail block filled their windows 
with things to tempt Christmas shoppers, 
he went on the other side of the street, 
where the windows of a wholesale salt 
and cement store paid no attention to 
seasons. When the whole street became 
so full of Christmas cheer that, look what 
way he might, it forced itself upon him, 
he began going down town by the paral- 
lel street, where there were thirty saloons 
in three blocks. When, three days be- 
fore Christmas, every saloon of the thirty 
set an evergreen tree at its door, the man 
felt personally affronted. There was no 
place where he could go without having 
Christmas hurled at him. He was fairly 
driven off the street. Christmas was 
making a dead set at him. But he would 


of the world might make fools of them- 
selves if they chose. He would not. 
Christmas should make no difference to 
him. He would go about his daily work 
without regard to it. 

It happened the day before Christmas. 
He had gone down street in his usual 
recent state of chronic discomfort, but 
he had really almost forgotten it in the 
work of the day. When in the afternoon, 
however, he found it necessary to go out 
on the street, he met the full tide of 
Christmas shoppers. Let us be chari- 
table. It certainly was hard, that when 
he had only half an hour to go to Dunton 
& Co.’s office, a walk of at least five and 
twenty minutes at the best, his way 
should be impeded at every step by 
women with bags and other women with 
children and boys with big bundles and 
men with overcoat pockets abnormally ex- 
panded, so that he was quite too late at 
Dunton & Co.’s for his purpose. . Too bad! 
It certainly was an important piece of 
business, and it was spoiled by those 
Christmas shoppers. 

You would not thank me if I should 
follow the rest of the afternoon with the 
man. Everything went wrong, and every- 
where the Christmas shoppers. How 
they came against him in his hurry! 
How they trod on his toes in the cars 
and stuck their bundles into his ribs and 
poked him in the back with long, un- 
shapely sticks and blocked doorways 
and hurried in an unseemly way up the 
streets and gabbled Christmas small talk 
until he could not think. What an amus- 
ingly busy hive of good natured bees they 
were to be sure! Only they were not 
amusing to him. He became more and 
more angry as the hours went on. At 
last he reached his solitary room, belated, 
cold, lonely, with no Christmas presents 
in his pocket to be given, and none ex- 
pected to be received, thoroughly at 
odds with this bustling, radiant, Christ- 
mas world. He stamped his foot and 
said, with a scowl, ‘‘I wish that tomor- 
row I could have a circle of fifty feet 
about me swept clean of anything per- 
taining to Christmas. 

It was rather late when the man awoke 
the next morning. , He took his breakfast 
at his boarding house alone. The others 
had eaten before him—the few others 
who had not gone away to spend Christ- 
mas, He noticed nothing queer. It did 
seem a little strange to have no one say 
‘*Merry Christmas” to him, but on the 
whole it was a relief not to be obliged to 
smooth his face and prod his voice into 
pleasantness and make the conventional 
meaningless response. He got back to 
his room with no sign of Christmas yet. 
His mail was brought to him. No pres- 
ents. ‘‘Come now,” he said, ‘“‘that’s a 
relief. No letters of lying thanks to be 
written for things I didn’t want.”” And 
yet it seemed queer. He leaned back in 
his chair to think how many years it had 
been since he had had no presents. Why, 
he ceuldn’t remember that it had ever 


somehow almost unnatural not to have a 
single present on Christmas. Besides, 
there was—O well! Probably she was 
only joking when she had said that she 
would send him a Christmas present in 
spite of his grumbling. Probably she 
had forgotten him anyway. Probably— 
Poor man! It is too bad to follow him 
into his growlery. You remember he was 
a bachelor. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon. the 
man, who had got along thus far without 
one sign of Christmas, started down 
street. He was tired of writing and read- 
ing and making up his accounts. It oc- 
cured to him that he had rejected rather 
too scornfully an invitation to see ‘‘the 
kids at a Christmas tree” in a certain 
down-town mission school. On the whole, 
he would rather like to see how they took 
it, and he hadn’t had much Christmas yet 
today. It might be an amusing thing to 
go. 

Now what follows I do not expect you 
to believe at all. We do not accept won- 
ders any longer. We refuse to believe 
that anything happens out of the ordi- 
nary. So no one who reads this story 
will believe this. You will only say that 
I am a poor story-teller because I have to 
drag in such an old-world piece of ma- 
chinery as this. But it happened. It 
must have happened. If it had not, this 
story never could have been written; and 
that is a better reason than you can offer 
for accepting half the things you believe. 

As the man walked down town, every 
sign of ‘‘Christmas goods,’’ every ever- 
green in front of a saloon, every effigy of 
Santa Claus in a shop window, every in- 
dication of Christmas disappeared when 
he got within about fifty feet of it. It 
did. You just ask the man himself if it 
didn’t. I don’t know why it was. It may 
have been temporary paralysis of the ret- 
ina, for anything I can say. And when 
he got to the mission school, that Christ- 
mas tree simply went out, puff, like a 
candle, before he had got ten feet into 
the room from the door. That scared 
him. He didn’t know but he ought to go 
and see a doctor. It was awfully dis- 
concerting to have Christmas trees and 
things go out like that. He turned and 
left the room, He left it rather quickly. 
On the street outside he almost ran down 
a boy about ten, who was crying quietly. 
The man had a soft side to his heart. 
Men always have, even bachelors. 

‘*Hello, Stub,’ he said; ‘“‘what’s the 
matter?” 

‘‘Nothin’ much,”’ said the boy, ashamed 
to be caught crying; “‘jes’ throwed away 
my Christmas, that’s all.’ _ 

“By Jove,” muttered the man, ‘‘so 
have I.’”’ He sat down on the step. 
“Tell me about it,” said he. 

“*T was so all-fired mean in the school,” 
sniffed the boy, ‘‘that they said if I didn’t 
look out I would lose my Christmas; an’ 
I said they could go to thunder with their 
old Christmas. I didn’t want none of it, 
an’ I wan’t comin’ into it nohow. An’ 
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now I ain’t in it, an’ I wisht I was. It’s 
cold out here.” 

‘*That’s just like me,’’ said the man. 
The boy looked up with an interested air. 

‘‘Say, I didn’t know the’ was another 
such a bloomin’ idiot in town.” 

“There is,’ said the man. ‘‘And I’m 
the idiot. Is that any comfort to you?” 

“I d'n know,”’ responded the boy. 
** But I feel jes’ like cussin’ myself, any- 
how.” ‘‘I don’t doubt it,”’ said the man. 
There was something in his voice which 
implied permission to proceed. Then for 
a few moments the air was blue with 
street boy profanity. When the exercises 
were over, the man put his hand on the 
boy’s shoulder and said: ‘‘ That’s just the 
way I feel, only I shouldn’t have said it 
quite like that. Now come along and eat 
a Christmas dinner with me.”’ 

The head waiter at the Hotel Grand 
looked askance at the ragged street boy, 
but the man said a word to him and 
touched his hand, and he seated the boy 
as if he were a lord. They had the din- 
ing-room quite to themselves. 

You know how a hungry boy can eat. 
The menu began with oysters on the half 
shell and ended with nuts and raisins and 
black coffee. The boy began with oysters 
on the half shell and ended with nuts and 
raisins and black coffee, slighting nothing 
which lay between. Then the man inter- 
ceded with the waitress, and the waitress 
interceded with somebody behind the 
swinging doors, and the man was allowed 
to go off with a little bag full of unshelled 
nuts, ‘‘just because it is Christmas, you 
know, and the shops are shut’’; and they 
carried the bag to the man’s room and 
cracked and ate the nuts, and very 
chummy they were together. Really, the 
man felt quite a boy himself. 


Once the boy asked, ‘‘ What’s all this 
Christmas stuff about anyhow?” Then 
the man told the old story about the baby 
born in a stable. ‘Stables aint so bad 
fora boy. I’vesleptin’em. Buta baby! 
Gee!’’— interpolated the boy. For some 
reason the man went on to tell about the 
baby after he grew up, and how kind he 
was to all the poor and the sick. Then 
he added the end of the story—so far as 
its end could be said to be in those days 
at Jerusalem—and when he had finished 
the man found it necessary furtively to 
wipe his eyes. 

‘“‘Say,’’ said the boy with glistening 
eyes. ‘‘He was a-brick. I didn’t know 
he was that kind. Down at the mission 
they made him out a sort of a bloke that 
lived up in the sky or somethin’. I hadn’t 
got no use for that sort of a fairy tale,” 
It occurred to the man that he himself 
had never before appreciated that Christ 
was quite ‘‘that kind.”’ 

They picked at the nuts in silence for 
a minute, and then the boy said, ‘‘Say, 
didn’t he say somethin’ about likin’ to 
have a feller act kinder halfway decent 
an’ help the little kids? ’’ 

To tell the truth, the man himself had 
just been thinking of much the same 
thing, only in somewhat different terms. 

He nodded. ‘‘I think he did,’’ said he. 

‘Say, by jing, I believe I’ll try it, seein’ 
it’s him,”’ said the boy. 

‘**So will I,” said the man. He reached 
out his hand, and they solemnly shook 
hands across the dish of nuts. 

Thus the man and the boy entered to- 
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gether into the kingdom of the blessed 
service. 

The next morning when the man arose 
he found, strangely enough, half a dozen 
unopened Christmas parcels on the table 
where his mail had lain the day before. 
One of them was a pair of slippers from 
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Her. So she had not forgotten him after 
all! It is curious that, though the man 
needed slippers no more than he did a 
rubber doll, yet he did not feel that his 
thanks for them were a mere empty form- 
ality. And the next Christmas—but, 
as Kipling says, that is another story. 





The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King, President Oberlin College 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. In the mecessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 


the largest number of readers are had in mind. 


Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


105. Will you give me a little information in 
regard to a course of Bible study suitable for 
a class of ladies who wish to devote one after- 
noon or evening a week to the study of the 
Scripture?—c. Dv. G. (Michigan.) 

I doubt if you could do better than to begin 
with Burton and Mathews’ Constructive 
Studies in the Life of Christ, or with Pro- 
fessor Bosworth’s new Studies in the Life of 
Christ, which the International Y. M. C. A. 
Committee are just about to issue. Either of 
these books might then well be followed with 
Professor Bosworth’s Studies in the Teaching 
of Jesus and the Apostles. The two books to- 
gether would give material for about two years’ 
study, and admirably supplement each other. 
They give abundant directions for daily 
work, and would insure valuable constructive 
results. 


106. I am very anxious to take up a course 
of sociological reading. Can you give me a 
list of books that it would be wise for me to 
purchase?—J. rp. M. (Vermont.) 

Upon the supposition that you are thinking 
of a course dealing with the more practical 
aspects of the subject, the following list, 
named by one of my colleagues, is suggested: 
Lyman Abbott, The Rights of Man; Washing- 
ton Gladden, Tools and the Man; N. P. Gil- 
man, Industrial Peace; Josiah Strong, Our 
Country, and The New Era; Henry Dyer, 
The Evolution of .Industry; Jacob A. Riis, 
How the Other Half Lives; C. D. Wright, 
Practical Sociology; A. G. Warner, American 
Charities; F. H. Wines, Punishment and Ref- 
ormation; J. W. Jenks, The Trust Problem. 
A more theoretiéal book would be A. Fair- 
banks’s Introduction to the Study of Soci- 
ology. 

107. Can you refer me to a good book that 
opposes the higher critical method from a 
sane point of view—one that really compre- 
hends the purpose and method of the critic?— 
E. A. K. (Ohio.) 

The most direct and thoughtful presenta- 
tion from that point of view is probably that 
of the late Professor Green of Princeton, in 
his book entitled The Unity of the Book of 
Genesis. With that might also be named 
Smith’s Integrity of Scripture and James 
Robertson’s The Early Religion of Israel. 


108. What do you consider that Jesus meant 
by the kingdom of heaven? Was it to be 
something to follow this life, in some other 
sphere, or was it to be a reign of righteousness 
tn this life, here and now?—pD. Cc. (Michigan.) 

Both. The kingdom of heaven includes 
every good that the Heavenly Father can 
give. It certainly involves God’s reign of 
righteousness in the individual and in society 
here and now. But I cannot doubt that Jesus 
meant that it should also definitely include 
the assurance of the future life. And this is 
not to be regarded as a concession to the spirit 
of his times, or a weakness in his own think- 
ing, but an element of real strength, and one 
that shows true insight. I know it is the 


fashion of many now to underestimate the 
significance of the immortal hope, and to 
speak as though any emphasis upon it in- 
volved a rather low spiritual view. But for 
myself I cannot doubt that such a position is 
thoroughly mistaken. We need, for the high- 
est results, either in our own character or in 
our work for others, the hope of immortality, 
not simply nor mainly that we may be sure of 
some reward for ourselves, but rather that we 
may be able to believe both in the worthful- 
ness of our own and of others’ personality, 
and in the character of God. As J. R. Seeley 
says of the other view, in his Natural Reli- 
gion: “*A moral paralysis creeps over us, 
For a while we comfort ourselves with the 
notion of self-sacrifice; we say, What matter 
if = pass, let me think of others! But the 
other has become contemptible no less than 
the self; ali human griefs alike seem little 
worth assuaging, human happiness too paltry 
at the best to be worth increasing. ... The 
affections die away in a world where every- 
thing great and enduring is cold; they die of 
their own conscious feebleness and bootless- 
ness.” 


109. Do I understand you to accept “the 
lifting of emphasis from the atonement,’’ of 
which Martineau spoke in a quotation by you 
in a previous answer?—s. F. (California.) 


Yes and no. Yes, if the older theories of 
the atonement are meant to cover the whole 
ground, or if the atonement is taken in any 
isolated way apart from the entire person and 
work of Christ. No, if that means any ques- 
tioning of the fact that Christianity is pre- 
eminently a religion of redemption in the 
broadest and deepest sense, that Christ is in 
the most absolute way Saviour and Redeemer 


110. Is belief in the miracles of the Bible so 


Sundamental to Christianity as held by the 


Congregational Church, that a man cannot 
doubt them and still consistently and honestly 
hold his place as preacher or layman in the 
Church? My theology and teachers in theol- 
ogy taught me that a miracle was a capricious 
interference and defiance of the laws of cause 
and effect.—.L. ¥. B. (Michigan.) 


(1) While it is true, as I have insisted in 
another answer, that the question of miracle 
is always a question of fact, and that we must 
clearly recognize that not all Biblical miracles 
are on a level in the matter of historical evi- 
dence, and consequently that it is quite con- 
eeivable that honest question might be raised 
concerning almost any Biblical miracle; it 
ean still, I think, not be doubted that the 
miraculous, in some conception of it, is so 
closely interwoven with the ministry of Christ 
that it can hardly be eliminated without such 
violence in the treatment of the text as can be 
regarded as neither historical nor truly crit- 
ical. (2) At the same time to regard the mi- 
raculous as something contrary to law is 
simply arbitrarily and needlessly to make 
difficulties for ourselves; and no doubt such 
a conception of the miraculous has made great 
difficulties for many minds. We may well 
hold, on the contrary, that doubtless all God’s 
actions are consistent, and in that sense all 
according to law. But at the same time it 
may easily be true that we may not be able to 
formulate them under laws already known to 
us. In such cases it is conceivable that the 
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law might later be discovered. It needs fur- 
ther to be added in any thoroughgoing view, 
as Professor Bowne says: “ Allowing the 
mechanical causality, purpose is not excluded 
unless it be shown that the mechanism cannot 
be viewed as founded in or directed by intelli- 
gence. The conception of nature as a self- 
inclosed and self-sufficing mechanism has no 
support in reflective thought. The necessity 
which rules in nature turns out to be uni- 
formity unwarrantably transformed into ne- 
cessity, and is, in fact, only a shadow of our 
own crude thinking.”’ 

(3) The Christian minister or the Christian 
disciple, I suppose, for the very reason that 
he takes the name Christian must be regarded 
as one who finds in Christ the supreme revela- 
tion of God. And Christ becomes, himself, as 
such, the really great miracle. His character, 
his life, his teaching are the great unique 
outstanding facts. The lesser miracles may 
readily follow as natural effects of a new 
great cause. But they can hardly be regarded 
as of more than secondary importance com- 
pared with Christ himself. In at least the 
transcendent place given to Christ himself 
I should say every Congregationalist must 
really admit what is most vital in the entire 
contention for miracle. 

I am often inclined to believe, in fact, with 
Prof. H. S. Nash, that the only vital question 
in the miraculous is the question of maintain- 
ing our belief in the full personality of God 
and men. For it is hardly possible to recog- 
nize even man as a really moral and spiritual 
being, without giving him a certain transcend- 
ence as to the laws of mechanical causation. 
The personal stage of evolution in which man 
stands has laws of its own that cannot be 
brought within the compass of the laws of 
the lower stages. 


111. Can you give me the title of some books 
which treat of the Beatitudes in a practical 
and popular way, either exegetical or homi- 
letic?—s. c. (Massachusetts.) 

For a very thorough treatment of the whole 
Sermon on the Mount, you could not do better 
than to begin with Professor Votaw’s article 
in the supplementary volume of Hastings’ 
Bible Dictionary, on The Sermon on the 
Mount. There is very little of the first value 
that has been published in separate form on 
the Beatitudes. In addition to the main com- 
mentaries, you would have to rely chiefly 
upon books on the teaching of Jesus, like 
Bruce’s Kingdom of God, Wendt’s, Weiss’ & 
Horton’s Teaching of Jesus, Stevens’ Theol- 
ogy of the New Testament, etc., and perhaps 
three special books on The Sermon on the 
Mount, by Gore, Tholuck, and W. B. Carpen- 
ter; the last is published under the title, The 
Great Charter of Christ. After all, your best 
results would come from compelling yourself 
to work the matter through thoroughly and 
independently, taking care, for example, to 
write out both positively and negatively, as 
carefully and definitely as you could, the pre- 
vise qualities which you believe are set forth 
in the Beatitudes, and then to study these 
qualities as fundamental in character and hap- 
piness and influence; striving to see the rela- 
tion of the Beatitudes to each other, and why 
the blessing promised in each case is attached 
to that particular quality. It seems clear that 
Christ intended to give us a kind of ‘* map of 
life’ in these Beatitudes, and we are not 
likely to give them too thorough study. One 
may well remind himself of Harnack’s state- 
ment concerning them: ‘‘ We must steep our- 
selves again and again in the Beatitudes of 
the Sermon on the Mount; they contain his 
ethics and his religion united at the root and 
freed from all external and particularistic 
elements.” 





The city of Omaha is stirred with indigna- 
tion on aecoint of a dastardly attempt to de- 
stroy by dynamite the house of an attorney 
who has been pushing the enforcement of the 
law against saloon keepers and gamblers. 
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In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


First Church Annual Meeting 

This was on Wednesday evening, Dec. 7; 
261 persons sat down at the tables. A notice- 
able feature of the reports was the fact of a 
small balance in the hands of every treasurer. 
During the year there have been sixty-one 
additions, the majority on confession of faith. 
Since Dr. Bartlett began his pastorate a little 
more than three years ago, there have been 
201 additions, 176 of the number on confession. 
The present resident membership is 577. Dr. 
Bartlett has given great variety to the serv- 
ices,-has several assistants, and makes it 
apparent to every one in the neighborhood 
that the church’s one aim is to help those who 
need help, and above all, to persuade them to 
become Christians. Mrs. 8S. F. Orton, one of 
the church visitors, has been in the service of 
this church for thirty-eight years, and at the 
annual meeting she received a gift in recogni- 
tion of her valuable work. 


Leavitt Street 

This enterprising church, under the leader- 
ship of Rev. R. B. Guild, has opened a gym- 
nasium in its chapel for the benefit of the 
neighborhood. Instruction is given by a 
competent man. People round about begin 
to feel that the church exists for them as well 
as for its professed members, and incline to 
attend its services while the church is spir- 
itually quickened by its efforts for others. 
The Men’s Club is aiding the pastor in secur- 
ing the evening audiences. 


Dr. Vincent Declines Call to New England Church 

Contrary to anticipation, Dr. C. A. Vincent 
of Galesburg, Ill., declines the invitation of 
New England Church, Chicago, to become its 
pastor. His own people are averse to his 
leaving them. They have rallied to his sup- 
port in whatever movement he has desired to 
make. They give him an audience of nearly 
one thousand morning and evening. Heisin 
a college town, and has a great body of stu- 
dents in his audiences. It would be difficult 
for any man to find a more ideal pulpit than 
that which he now possesses. It is easy to 
see why, when the final deci-ion was made, it 
was in favor of remaining in Galesburg. 
New England Church has a noble field. 
With the right man and the enthusiastic 
support of the members, its success in the 
future ought to be far beyond anything it has 
ever yet had. 


Outlook for the Churches 

The churches throughout the city are deeply 
interested in spiritual work. Annual meet- 
ings indicate general financial prosperity, 
bills paid and income for the coming year in 
sight. But for some reason, though pastors 
and church officers have been faithful, results 
in the way of additions on confession have 
not been satisfactory. Pastors and laymen 
are therefore convinced that special efforts 
must be put forth to meet a religious emer- 
gency. They recognize fully their dependence 
upon the Holy Spirit, and do not believe that 
the employment of professional evangelists 
would be of advantage. They feel that each 
minister must hold himself responsible for 
work in his own field, that he must see that 
his own heart is right, must seek to bring his 
people into sympathy with him, then go out 
after those in his immediate vicinity who are 
indifferent to religion. The Ministers’ Meet- 
ing Monday morning was devoted to a consid- 
eration of evangelism and to a review of the 
meeting held the previous week in Plymouth 
Church. 


City Missions 

In a farewell address at the Baptist Social 
Union, Dr. W. M. Lawrence, for twenty-four 
years pastor of Second Church, deplored the 


fact that the Baptist churches are giving only 
about $5,000 a year for missionary work in the 
city. Although the churches have increased 
greatly in numbers and strength since he 
began his ministry here, he feels that the de- 
mands upon them are greater than ever and 
that they will not be met unless more money 
is put into what may be called city missionary 
work. Ata meeting in the Auditorium Tues- 
day evening under the auspices of the Episco- 
palians this subjct was considered. Coadjutor 
Bishop Anderson of Chicago, after describing 
moral conditions in the city, said that his 
church needs and should raise every year not 
less than $25,000 for this purpose alone. 


The Salvation Army 

Thursday evening another four thousand 
gathered in the Auditorium to greet Miss 
Evangeline Booth, the eloquent daughter of 
General William Booth, who has been ap- 
pointed commander in chief of the Army of 
the United States. At the same time Com- 
mander and Mrs. George A. Kilbey were 
welcomed as the commanders in Chicago and 
the Northwest. The Army is as enthusiastic 
asever. Its rescue work is important and its 
colonies are reported successful. They feed 
thousands Thanksgiving and Christmas days, 
but we hear, in this region at least, of fewer 
conversions than formerly. This may be due 
to the fact that attention has been turned so 
much more to relief work than to the sole 
object of preaching the gospel. 


Winetka 


This church is fast pushing its way to the 
front among our strong suburban churches. 
Its membership, naturally, is made up of for- 
mer members of city churches. A house of 
worship, entirely of stone is now being con- 
structed which will cost at least $27,000. Rev. 
B. S. Winchester, the pastor, is interesting 
his people in Biblical study. Graded lessons 
are taught in the Sunday school with increas- 
ing interest and success. Courses of lectures. 
upon Old Testament topics are given in the 
village by Professor Willett of Chicago Uni- 
versity and by Mr. W. L. Richardson of Evans- 
ton. Monday evenings are devoted to Biblical 
research under the direction of the pastor. 
The course of study is that suggested by the 
American Institute of Sacred Literature. Mr. 
William Hoyt is building a beautifal memo- 
rial church for the Episcopalians of Winetka. 
When these two edifices are completely and 
adequately equipped, Winetka will be fur- 
nished with exceptional opportunities for 
Christian work. 


The Naval Training School 


Chicago is rejoicing in the decision to locate 
the naval training school for the Northwest 
at Lake Bluff, a suburb about thirty miles 
from the city. Fort Sheridan, at which one 
or two regiments of soldiers are constantly 
stationed, is not far away, yet far enough to 
prevent those in training for the army and 
navy from meeting each other without per- 
mission from their officers. Lake Bluff has 
long been the headquarters of summer schools 
for the Methodists and is one of the most 
attractive places on the North Shore. 


Dedication of the Orchestra Building 


The Chicago Orchestra, Dr. Theodore 
Thomas, director, now has a home of its 
own. It isonthe Lake Front close to the Pull- 
man Building, not far from the Auditorium, 
and easily accessible from every section of the 
city. Over 8,000 persons contributed to the 
purchase of the site and the erection of the 
building. The opening concert, at which some 
2,000 persons were present, added $6,000 to the 
funds. Dr, Thomas feels that the permanence 
of his work in Chicago is now secured, that 
the orchestra can be kept together and Chi- 
cago made more and more a musical center. 

Chicago, Dec. 17. FRANKLIN. 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I.-V. 


David Bruce, idealist and lover of nature 
and humanity, wishes to bring the lives of 
‘the dwellers in a certain mountain valley into 
harmony with the purity and strength of the 
hills about them. He becomes a member of 
an interesting household, whose members 
regard his ambition—and his faith—in varied 
ways. Chapters III. and IV. deal with the 
first day of school, wherein David gets an in- 
troduction to his scholars, and in a speech 
combining his own high aspirations with il- 
lustrations from the mountains about him, 
and from the story of King Arthur’s Round 
Table, tries to tell the children what he means 
to do for them. His plans, reported by the 
children, win him friends in Nansy Eldridge’s 
home, while Susan Barlow’s father scents a 
grievance and plans to investigate this new 
story-teller. 


VI. 


The first week of David’s teaching was 
memorable throughout. That was of 
course natural. The enthralling excite- 
ment of new enterprise, and the interest 
day by day to see how the plan develops, 
what is there in the world like it? 

Instruction was the first step. There 
could be no forming of the Round Table 
till the whole scheme had been made 
clear. Accordingly, morning by morn- 
ing, David related the story. What a 
fine old story it was in truth, how en- 
during and ever new, he had never so 
fully realized before, though he had 
loved it always. It is vastly more con- 
vincing to give out than to absorb. The 
single-hearted purity of the dim old 
warrior king, the ardor of his questing 
knights; possessed even unto death, the 
high, kind desires and deeds—these things 
fired his heart. He would gladly have 
fought with all giants (or windmills) the 
world might have offered him. 

That the teacher himself be stirred and 
enlarged by his teaching is no uncom- 
mon result. Yet, considering the natural 
aim of his profession, such outcome can 
hardly be held to be all-satisfactory. 
David watched the children with keen 
eyes. He rejoiced greatly one day when 
he saw Duck pull Excalibur from the 
limb of an apple-tree, and charge at the 
old stone wall. No harm in the old stone 
wall, no help in Duck’s: valor; but inter- 
est was apparent, As for the apple-tree 
origin, who does not know that variations 
must be permitted in matters of detail if 
a legend is to live and grow? 

Yes, the children were interested. 
What human children, indeed, could very 
well fail to be so? For half an hour each 
day they sat and heard the most wonder- 
ful stories from the lips of a teacher 
whom they all loved, who seemed, while 
he talked, little older than they,-but who 
was ‘‘teacher”’ nevertheless, and admir- 
ingly respected. Their faces were up- 
turned, intent; their restless feet were 
still. By and by they were to play these 
stories, to be themselves knights and 
ladies. They hailed the occasion with 
joy. 

Those were happy days for David, 
happy dreams on the point of fulfillment. 
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The Schoolmaster* 


By Zephine Humphrey 


He and the children working together, 
what could they not accomplish? He 
was strong with success. 

Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
thus. Then on Friday came Mr. Barlow 
as visitor to the school. 

It is not likely that David would ever 
forget that Friday.. He had come to Sir 
Galahad in his story, Sir Galahad and the 
Holy Grail. Walking down the road after 
breakfast, in the hour before school time, 
he had thought out carefully the manner 
in which he might best present to his 
audience the grave and beautiful story 
with its wealth of inner meaning. As 
simply as possible, he decided, yet not so 
meagerly as to shut out all play of sym- 
bolism, For what are children but sym- 
bolists in their most vivid conceptions; 
and who like them take mysteries to 
heart to brood and dream upon? Sooner 


er later, if they listen, they may be- 


trusted to understand. 

Thinking and planning and seeing his 
way ever more clearly before him, David 
became, as was usual, himself inspired 
anew. His face glowed, and his eyesshone 
when he entered the schoolhouse door. 
He was following the path of the quest up 
and on, over rocks and mountains. Noth- 
ing mattered, nothing hindered, nothing 
tempted to delay. All things were even 
now accomplished. Then he turned, this 
knight triumphant, and found himself 
face to face with Silas Barlow. 

It is strange what power there is in the 
touch of personality to change the tides 
of feeling. Unless, indeed, he who feels 
be fanatic, bounded within himself. Nor 
is it asign of weakness that such sensi- 
tiveness should prevail, but rather, in- 
deed, of strength, of the strength of 
humility, of the vitality of growth. For 
souls are not like straitened rocks, fixed 
changeless in the rush and swirl of many 
waters, but rather like the waters them- 
selves, alive and potent, fleeing, return- 
ing, leaping, falling, lightning, darkening. 

All this to say that David Bruce, look- 
ing for the first time into the shrewd eyes 
of Silas Barlow, felt suddenly a pause 
within his thoughts. Then, being withal 
a right good, sturdy Yankee himself, as 
well as a questing knight, he put out his 
hand and said, ‘‘Good morning, sir.” 

**Good morning,” returned Mr. Bar- 
low. 

He stood for a moment in silence. He 
was accustomed to boast that it took him 
but one first glance to make up his mind 
from the look of a man’s face exactly 
what the nature behind that face might 
be; which fatuous statement is common 
enough among men. David bore, and re- 
turned, the scrutiny gravely. 

“T thought I’d just drop in and visit 
the school,” explained Mr. Barlow at 
length. And David gave him a chair 
upon the platform. 

The little religious service with which 
the school-day commenced was a matter 
of course. Fortunately religon is an in- 
tegral part of life, and its presence is 
accepted by all men. Its idealizing in- 
fluence, than which there can be none 
stronger, is possibly overlooked in the 
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computations of those who reduce life 
to mechanism, yet who go to church Sun- 
day after Sunday and sing praise to the 
Most High Ideal of all Ideals. Mr. Bar- 
low would have been startled indeed if 
he had been told that every Sunday-morn- 
ing he became an idealist. He bowed 
his head upon his hand, sitting on the 
schoolroom platform, and added his deep 
bass to the treble of children’s voices 
repeating the Lord’s Prayer. Then hesat 
up straight with a jerk, and prepared 
himself for defiance on the subject of 
an idealism comparatively unimportant. 
How often we, unconsciously to ourselves, 
wage war with the one hand and with 
the other cherish, the heavens must laugh 
tosee. Beneficent, kindly heavens, whith 
go on giving us our daily bread just the 
same whether we will or no! 

The contrast between the two men on 
the platform that morning was at the 
same time graveand funny. Fortunately 
—somewhat surprisingly, too—it was the 
humor of the situation that first struck 
home with David. He bent his head to 
conceal a smile, as he opened the little 
Malory on his desk, and thought of-the 
immediate sufferings of the practical Mr. 
Barlow. Sir Galahad, of all episodes! 
Then a wave of fervor seized him and 
the color mounted in his cheeks and he 
began to talk. It was of course this min- 
gling of sentiment, this wakening of the 
whole being which true amusement gives, 
when combined with a noble purpose, this 
fillip of opposition, that caused the pe- 
culiar warmth and life of his narrative 
that morning. He had never talked so 
well. Sir Galahad arose and paced the 
school-room aisles, a living, human pres- 
ence, leaving his good horse tied, as Duck 
understood it, to the stone wall by the 
road. The Holy Grail burned and glowed 
through the wall, above the map, there 
in that very room. For the quest was 
now as always, David said; and, as long 
as people were people, the end was still 
to seek. Children are no dullards; they 
understand these things. As through the 
creed of fairies they touch the mystical 
spirit of nature, so through such legends 
as this of the Holy Grail, they dimly ap- 
prehend the great eternal searching of 
mankind after righteousness. The divine 
madness is born in them, too. They are 
no dullards; trust them. 

Grown people are dullards sometimes, 
however ;at least they try hard to be so. 


Silas Barlow, listening with all his ears 


to the grand old story, curled his lips with 
scorn. Once or twice he brought down 
his chair with a thump upon its front legs 
in token of his impatience. Two or three 
times he coughed. But David did not 
waver. Through to the very end he car- 
ried his tale, clearly, emphatically. 

“Mr. Barlow and I,’ he concluded (this 
was his master-stroke, but he delivered 
it in perfect unconsciousness, having long 
since been carried past the stage of con- 
sideration) ‘‘ Mr. Barlow and I have been 
searching a long time.” (Twenty-one 
years, thou venerable David!) ‘We 
haven’t found it yet, but we are going to 
find it. You are going to find it, too, all 
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Lincoln and all the world. Then; well, 
then’’— He paused and gazed through 
the panes of the little window a moment. 
“I suppose that’s one good reason why 
every valley shall be exalted and every 
mountain be brought low, why the earth 
itself in fact shall be dissolved. We shall 
not need earth and the mountains to 
teach us any longer.” 

His voice was confident and happy, 
with a ring of finality in it. He closed 
the little Malory, and took up a book 
of arithmetic. 

‘*The class in fractions will form,”’ he 
said in the same quiet tone, as if, as was 
the case indeed, there had been no change 
of subject. 

Mr. Barlow felt vaguely uncomfortable. 
He had found himself included, entirely 
without his own option, in a matter of 
great nonsense; and had not been given 
the ghost of a chance to set himself free. 
Supposing the arrangement to have been 
a tour.de-force of David’s (Mr. Barlow 
did not call it that, however), he was at 
first indignant, and afterwards touched 
with an involuntary admiration. There 
is nothing your genuine Yankee more 
surely respects and admires than the 
power of some one else to get the better 
of him. That David had in fact exerted 
no such power, and was therefore unde- 
serving, only makes the situation more 
delightful. It looks like another instance 
of the intervention of the kindly, humor- 
ous heavens. 

At recess time Mr. Barlow left the 
school. He confronted David seriously 
in the silence of the suddenly, tumultu- 
ously emptied room. 

“Don’t you think you’re puttin’ a lot 
o’ dreams in their heads?’’ he inquired 
coldly. 

**T hope so,’ David answered. His 
tone was very cheerful. He put out his 
hand to take leave of Mr. Barlow in 
friendly fashion. 

‘*Well’’—a glint of defiance came into 
the elder man’s steel-gray eyes, as he, 
nevertheless, returned the handshake, 
‘life as I’ve seen it ain’t exactly a 
dreamin’ matter. I don’t know as we 
want our children brought up to think it 
is. They’ve got to work, you know.” 

It was a warning, distinctly a warning, 
David understood. He sat thoughtfully 
at his desk during the remainder of the 
recess period, drawing pictures and dia- 
grams on a stray sheet of paper, his face 
intent and earnest. The measure of suc- 
cess which he had achieved that morning 
was entirely concealed from him by rea- 
son of its unconsciouness of nature and 
by his own modesty. He never dreamed 
that Mr. Barlow did not from start to 
finish scorn him. And Mr. Barlow stood 
for power omnipotent in its place, power 
which could, with a turn of the hand, 
overset and bring to naught the dreams 
of a young school teacher. How to shape 
the career of the Round Table so that it 
might subserve the interests of a life 
which was no “dreamin’ matter,’”’ and 
thus escape annihilation, was the prob- 
lem confronting David. 

Let none scorn worldly wisdom. It is 
the handmaid of the Ideal, making straight 
the paths of progress, working out the 
poets’ dreams, shaping heaven out of 
earth. Without it we were nothing as 
yet, nebulous, unfulfilled. Only it must 
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remain faithful, nor forget its position as 
servant. 

The children, for the most part, were 
like lambs for docility. The proverbial 
badness of district schools is largely ex- 
aggerated. Bad the pupils can be and 
are, when they do not like their teacher; 
but the whole question is one of love. 
Miss Murpby had sometimes been re- 
duced to tears of helpless distraction in 
the midst of her rebellious band, but 
David ruled serenely. There was, to be 
sure, one morning when Duck imprisoned 
a field-mouse in Susan-Matilda’s desk, and 
then sent the owner to fetch her geogra- 
phy. There was also a wild occasion 
when a stray cow (Duck had been ex- 
cused to get a drink of water) lunged 
hastily in at the schoolhouse door with 
a “moo!” of alarm. But these events, 
though irregular, were transient in their 
disturbance. In fact, if the utter truth 
were known, David found the effect of 
laughter most beneficial in wakening and 
sharpening the spirits of his pupils. 

No trouble from the children, then. 
But Mr. Barlow! There lay the diffi- 
culty. 

Saturday morning came at last, and 
with it leisure to pause and consider 
well. David began the day by being late 
to breakfast. That was unheroic. Then 
he sat on the piazza and read a book for 
two hours, after which he went into the 
parlor and practised a Beethoven sonata. 
True teacher that he was, the process of 
learning was delightful and needful to 
him. But in the afternoon he set his 
face to climb the hill, determined on solv- 
ing his problem. 

It was really Mount Mercy upon which 
he trod, the first gentle slope with which 
the mountain left the valley and started 
on its distant grand career. Around him 
the acres of prairie-weed lay shimmering 
in the sun. Beside the path a little brook 
veered and returned in inconsequent ram- 
blings as is the nature of brooks, its 
cheery prattle relieving, though it did 
not interrupt, the great brooding silence 
of the hills. Song-sparrows flitted in bits 
of flight, short and low, from bush to 
bush. The period of the long annual 
flight of the bird family was at hand, 
and they, the song-sparrows, felt its rest- 
less influence, even though for many of 
them, hardy hearts that they were, the 
winter woods and bushes of their native 
New England were to prove shelter enough 
against the cold. Over the rolling hill- 
side, climbing ever steadily to become a 
mountain, the September sunlight lay 
brilliant and intense. It seemed to aug- 
ment the silence with its pulsing vibrat- 
ing life. Here and there among* the 
masses of green which clothed the neigh- 
boring hillsides were dashes and streaks 
of color, crimson, scarlet, or gold. High 
up, @ narrow plateau swept southward 
along the side of the hill. The short 
dry grass which covered it, silver-gray 
with the searing of summer, ‘was dotted 
here and there with trim dark-green little 
spruce trees. Directly above it Mount 
Mercy towered against the sky, star- 
tlingly big and close. Across the valley 
the other mountains stood in glorious 
file. And the valley itself far below 
lay tranquil, unrolled in all its length, 
shadow-swept, beautiful. It was a walk 
for the gods. 
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No god, however, was David as he 
paced back and forth, back and forth, 
no god, but only a man, and a very young 
man at that, deep in earnest thought. 
He thrust his hands in his pockets, and 
squared his shoulders, and set his lips 
determinedly. It is true that that which 
is part of the stuff of life cannot often be 
mastered by one period of intense con- 
templation, but only by years of living. 
Yet, after all, one cannot live faster than 
the gods see fit, and something must be 
done. 

David, David! And if the heavens, 
kindly as ever, should send him sweet 
living aid from sources undreamed of, 
unguessed, would he be grateful, would 
he accept it, earnest Sir Galahad? 

r'To be continued.) 





The Mother 


BY BERTHA GERNEAUX WOOTS © 


‘OWARD the closing of the day 

Did she sometimes steal away 

To the secret corner, where, 
Laid away with mother-care, 
Were the workings of her hands— 
Tiny swaddling-clothes and bands? 
Half from joy and half from pain 
Did unbidden tear-drops stain 
Garments made so soft and warm 
For that little, tender form ? 


When beneath her heart He stirred 
Like the flutter of a bird, 

Did her pulses leap and throb 
And her breath come, like a sob? 
Did she whisper to Him low 
That she loved Him, loved Him so, 
It was hard the time to bide, 

Hard her aching love to hide 

Till the days should be complete 
And His little velvet feet 
Nestliog in her willing palm ? 

Did she bid her heart be calm 

For His sake, and dry her tears, 
Make her own hand slay her feats? 


Oh, sweet mother of our Lord! 
Did she feel the cruel sword 

In her own side driven deep? 

Did the thorn-crown seem to creep 
Round her forehead when He lay 
Warm and dimpled in the hay? 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC. 16 


The leader was Mrs. Henry P. Emerson, 
who with her husband.in a tour around the 
world visited many mission stations. Like 
many another Christian visitor, she would 
contradict the assertion sometimes made that 
missionaries are extravagant. 

Letters were read from Miss Farnham and 
Miss Kinney at Adabazar. The new church 
which the native Christians have strained 
every nerve to build lacks $1,500 necessary to 
complete it, and church services are still held 
in the school building in addition to all the 
regular work which must go on there. There 
are forty-six boarders in the school with a 


senior class of twelve, one of whom has for 


her six years there been supported by the 
Armenian Society in the American College at 
Constantinople. 

Miss Graffam writes from Sivas hearty ap- 
preciation of money granted for “ necessary 
repairs.’”” Another teacher in the girls’ high 
school—asked fer, but, alas, not granted— 
seems an absolute necessity for the sake of 
schools in the out-stations. 
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Obcrammerygau 


A Bavarian Bethany 


Anton Lang, the Christus of the Oberammergau Passion Play, in Every Day Life 


In the year 1900 many readers of The Con- 
gregationalist, with thousands of pilgrims 
from every part of the Christian world, saw 
and admired the young Anton Lang, the 
Christus of the Passion Play at Oberammer- 
gau. He was then twenty-four years of age, 
living in his father’s house and working with 
him at the potter’s trade. 

There was but one verdict as to the marvel- 
ous power of the stage representation, direct, 
simple, convincing; and the impressive, win- 
ning personality of the man—a strong and 
really beautiful face; a fine physique, tall and 
well proportioned; a most melodious voice; 
the soft brown hair and beard worn long to 
conform to the conventional type and yet in 
no wise detracting from the strength of the 
face, or the keen, kindly glance of} the eye. 
With all this there is greatest simplicity of 
manner. Langis unaffected and unspoiled— 
a true gentleman though a peasant and a 
working man. This was the testimony four 
years ago, and many of the wise and 
great—called so by the world—left the 
Bavarian village not only with admira- 
tion for the talent and ability of the 
Christus of 1900 but with a love for the 
man himself. . 

Since then Lang has been to Italy, 
was received by the Pope and enter- 
tained, as much as he himself would 
permit, by those high in social and 
church circles. He is a favorite with 
many of the Bavarian nobility who are 
glad to call him friend. He has also 
visited England. In his own village 
the people love him, in church the 
privilege of sitting by his side is 
eagerly sought. And yet, he is al- 
ways the same simple, unaffected, 
manly peasant, working every day at 
his potter’s wheel or in some other 
branch of his trade; his only ambition, 
to live a worthy and blameless life and 
provide for the home he has made for 
himself. 


FATHER, MOTHER AND CHILD 


For about two years ago Mathilde 
Rutz became his wife, and now he has 
a home of his own, where there is a 
little Karl, around whom, of course, 
revolves the universe. Anton made a 
wise choice. Mathilde is the daughter 
of Jakob Rutz, the village blacksmith, 


By WILLIAM F, WHITTEMORE 


the best-read man in the little community. 
They say his Shakespeare is sometimes seen 
on the forge among the tools. He hasa keen 
wit and is a leader among men, but above 
all a famous singer, the chief of the chorus 
in more than one passion play year. He 
has a goodly family, most of whom inherit 
his musical ability; and Mathilde quite likely 
sang herself into the heart of young Lang, 
for in 1900, when a girl of only nineteen, 
she carried creditably the most difficult so- 
prano solos and was a leading voice in all 
the chorus work. ; 

And now they are in their own new home, 
a house built not only for their own accom- 
modation, but also with the idea of receiving 
during Passion Play years, and at other times 
as well, guests who will prefer the simple 
comfort of such a home to the less attractive 
life of a hotel. There are several hotels in 
the village, and very good I believe they are, 
but by all means if you go to Oberammergau 





(and don’t wait for the play year) seek out a 
stopping place in some villager’s house; you 
will be kindly received and well cared for. 
In that way only will you get near to the peo- 
ple of this remarkable community. 


THE VILLAGERS IN ORDINARY YEARS 


They are well worth knowing and the place 
is worth a visit, especially in the quiet years 
when the villagers are about their work; like 
any other community of one thousand, three 
hundred souls, and yet with a difference. 
How could it be otherwise? The traditions 
of hundreds of years have been at work not 
in vain. There is a degree of refinement, 
a sturdy self-reliance, an evident honesty, 
straightforwardness and independence, and 
yet universal courtesy on the part of man and 
child tothe stranger. What must be the result 
upon the community when the ambition of 
the children from the very beginning is to be 
thought worthy, some time, of being chosen 
by unanimous consent to personate the 
Christ or Mary, the mother? Always 
the first qualification at these remark- 
able village councils is character, then 
physical and mental equipment is taken 
into account. 

So Anton Lang was chosen. In 1890 
he was one of the “‘people’’; on the 
stage were also his father and grand- 
father. It was a great honor that came 
thus to the young man of twenty-four, 
a great responsibility as well, for the 
success of the play rested largely upon 
his efforts. He was equal to the task. 
But it seems to me, his greatest tri- 
umph after all, is in the simple, con- 
sistent life he is now living, after the 
stress of such an experience as that of 
1900 and all that followed. 


The little workshop is in a detached 
building and if you are fortunate you 
may find Anton at his wheel. In the 
corner of the house, on the ground 
floor is a shop with show-windows 
after the custom of the village. Here 
the wares of his trade are displayed and 
most of the business is attended to by 
the nimble-footed, quick-witted little 
wife. Upstairs are the guest rooms 
and a fine large dining-room, where 
is the piano and which serves as the 
common meeting place of family and 
guests. Frau Lang spent two or three 
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The House of Anton Lang 
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man who under all these circumstances could 
so conduct himself in his own home, as to 
command my respect and make me willingly 
admit that he was trying to live the life that 
accords with the high honor that is devolved 
upon him in connection with the Passion Play. 


THE TOWN ITSELF 


By all means go to Oberammergau and live 
the pleasant quiet life of the village; hear the 
tinkling of the bells as the cows walk sedately 
through the streets morning and evening to 
and from the distant pasturage; see the men 
and women at their work. Go to the large 
village church with its crowded attendance, 
men and women in almost equal numbers, 
reverent and intelligent participants in the 
service. Listen to the fine village choir and 
orchestra —in Gloria and Te Deum—you will 
join in spirit most heartily whatever be your 
creed. See the villagers at their pleasures if 
you can—frequent religious plays are given 
in the practice hall, gymnastic exhibitions, 


years in England and speaks charming Eng- gentle impression. I said to myself perhaps . too, and a quiet dance perhaps. The people 


lish. Sheis a good cook and does not leave the following days will disturb the picture, 
that important department to her two willing but it was not so, Anton Lang stood the hard- 


maids. She knows how to cater to 
the wants of English-speaking guests, 
she likes to have such in her house 
and understands making them com- 
fortable. 


WITHIN THE MODEST HOME 


I shall not soon forget the three or 
four days I spent in this home and 
especially my first evening there. 
The only other guest at the table 
was an American girl, a deaconess, 
whose picturesque garb fitted well 
into the scene. When the evening 
meal was served Anton Lang came 
in to eat with us. I was startled as 
he reverently stood for a moment 
asking a silent blessing upon the 
iood, the light from the lamp shin- 
ing full upon his face, and I could 
think only of the home in Beth- 
any. The impression stayed with me 
through the entire meal. Cheery con- 
versation followed, part English, part 
German, but always the same gentle 
manners and low melodious voice. 

After the dinner came the little 
wife—the baby asleep and the work 
below stairs finishec—with her sew- 
ing, and around the evening lamp 
we chatted and talked. Frau Lang 
has her father’s keenness and love 
of fun and no one tells a story bet- 
ter than she. Experiences with the 
crowds of the play year are irresist- 
ably funny as set out by her graphic 
and piquant descriptions. Some are 


pathetic too as one realizes how a village of est of all tests—that of familiarity. 





Anton, Mathide and Karl Lang 


are resourceful, and, as one visitor remarked 
to me, ‘‘ there is always something going on; 
I never saw a country village like it.’’ 

Oberammergau lies in a charming 
valley, through which, in fact through 
the village itself, a swift little river 
makes its way. About are pictur- 
esque hills and, more distant, the 
Bavarian Alps make a fine back- 
ground. Immediately from the val- 
ley rises the precipitous Kofel (4,500 
feet) a sort of miniature Matterhorn, 
bearing upon its rock summit a gi- 
gantic cross—the dominating feature 
ofthetown. Thevillage itself is very 
interesting, with irregular streets, sub- 
stantial houses, nearly all of them 
with more or less elaborate external 
frescos, usually religious subjects even 
upon the hotels and beer houses. 
There are no ‘business blocks.”’ 
Each house has its workshop and 
its little store for display of goods. 
Most of the people are woodcarvers, 
but Jakob Rutz has his forge adjoin- 
ing his house. The burgomaster, who 
lives in the most pretentious house 
in the village, uses one corner of it 
for a general store. A prominent 
man had died the day before I ar- 
rived, and the village undertaker 
was busy upon the elaborate silver 
trimmings of the coffin in his own 
garden. That fateful tap, tap, tap, 
like no other sound in the world 
(how well Dickens realized that, and 
what fine use he makes of it in one 
of his stories), is mingled in my 
recollection with the twitter of birds 


And I and the glow of bright blossoms, for every 


simple folk, only thirteen hundred of them, is came away with love and admiration forthe house had its creepers and flowers,} at 


suddenly called upon to provide for four thou- 
sand or more guests and how unreasonable 
some of them are and how thoughtless! The 
villagers turn themselves literally out of house 
and home, they sleep any where, perhaps in 
the barns on the hay. Midnight finds them 
still at work and they are up again at three or 
four o’clock looking after the comfort of their 
guests, and then for many of them comes the 
long exhausting work of the play, from eight 
o’clock until evening. How can they do it, 
and how can any guest make the work harder 
by foolish demands and complaints? I am 
glad to say that English-speaking visitors 
have in this regard a good reputation, with 
exceptions. 

But I am wandering from that evening lamp. 
Of course the baby was also a topic of conver- 
sation. He is really beginning to do very 
wonderful things, and then there was music. 
Frau Lang sang and played and her sister who 
had come in sang also, the latter has a rich 
contralto voice, and some English duets were 
sweetly rendered by the sisters and so the even- 
ing passed. I almost regretted that first 
night that I could not go away with such a 
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Anton Lang at His Potter’s Wheel 
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their best those sunny autumn days of my 
visit. 

From Oberammergau it is a short walk to 
the famous Ettal Monastery, where the Pas- 
sion Play was born, and a longer excursion, 
about seven miles, to Linderhof, one of the 
palaces of Ludwig. Its park and gardens are 
a triumph of formal gardening combined with 
wonderful natural features. And when you 
regretfully leave the village of the Passion 
Play by all means drive by way of two other 
of these famous ‘‘ Castles,’’ Hohenschwangan 
and Neu-Schwanstein, and so over the Feru 


Pass to Imst and Innsbruck, a three days’ 
trip of surpassing interest. 

It may not be generally known that next 
summer 1905, the villagers of Oberammergau 
are to give what they call a “little” play, an 
afternoon rather than a whole day perform- 
ance. The School of the Cross is the title. It 
has to do with the story of David, with illus- 
trative New Testament tableaux, thus exactly 
reversing the method of the Passion Play. 
The occasion of the play is interesting. The 
peasants are thus to observe the thirtieth 
anniversary of the performance of the same 
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play before King Ludwig II., when he sat 
sole auditor and the villagers acted their parts 
with earnest zeal, for they loved him devot- 
edly, and Lang says ‘‘they love him today.” 
He gave them the colossal crucifixion group 
in stone on the slope of Kofel, that and the 
cross on the top of the mountain are the two 
features inseparably associated with the vil- 
lage in the memory of every visitor. The play 
will be well worth seeing. It contains no 
female characters, but doubtless all the men 
who were prominent in the Passion Play will 
be seen in The School of the Cross. 





Our First Christmas on the Labrador 


Introducing Fisher-Folk to the Joys and the Meaning of Christmas 





Dr. Grenfell in Winter Costume 


Ice had made everywhere. Our little 
mission hospital steamer had gone into 
winter quarters and was now hard frozen 
into six inches of ice. Our last connec- 
tion with the civilized world, a small 
mail steamer, had been driven south on 
her last attempt to reach us by the fast- 
making floe ice of the great Atlantic. 
The scarred faces of the great frowning 
crags facing the ocean, under the shelter 
of which our tiny hamlet nestled, were 
bearded with piled-up barricades of ice. 

The little settlement was bare of any 
of those emblems of communal life which 
might serve to some extent to counteract 
the dreary prospect of the eight months 
of unbroken winter. Our only public 
buildings were a small wood mission 
house in course of erection, a tiny school- 
house and a courthouse of the same ma- 
terial, in which a wrongdoer had once 
been confined for two days until he es- 
caped. Few of our people could read or 
write—there was no library or bookstore, 
and no supply of ‘‘ readin’ ”’ if they could. 
It had been a poor fishery, and many of 
the children had ‘‘n’er a boot or stocking 
among them.” For at least half the 
families could only aspire to a winter 
diet of ‘dry food,”’ that is, flour, molasses 
and tea, and many more ‘‘couldn’t reach 
to look at shop goods at all.’’ For in- 
struction we enjoyed the casual visits of 
an embryo theologue “going to college 
next year,” whose “circuit” was a hun- 
dred miles in circumference. 

We had not even a village shop. For 
our necessities are handed us in bulk in 
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the fall and spring, in proportion to the 
standing of our credit with our merchant 
or ‘‘trader,”’ who so far owned his dealers 
that he spoke of them as “ my people, ” 
and actively resented any attempt at sup- 
plying them with goods at lower prices. 
Only a strictly limited stock of necessi- 
ties was kept and that was in a small 
locked shed. Even these had more than 
once run out before fresh supplies could 
be sent down through the ice in the 
spring. Thus, only two years before, a 
pound of flour could not be obtained for 
gold and the people were living on clams 
and mussels from the land wash. That 
year on the arrival of the steamer in June 
the people had been living on boiled hex- 
rings for a fortnight and could no longer 
‘*keep ’em down.’’ They were making 
tea out of the leaves of the creeping 
‘‘capillaire.”” A ‘‘scattered swile (seal) 
carcase’”’ had put life into more than 
one, and many were the swollen limbs 
and bleeding gums from scurvy. That 
year was exceptionally bad. 

We were two young Englishmen lately 
from the abounding interests of life at 
Oxford University. We had come to 
winter and see what we could do among 





these our brethren who do business in 
the great waters. To us the outlook 
seemed to offer nothing but sordid, dreary 
monotony. Places of amusement there 
never had been. We found no evidence 
of any indoor or outdoor games, except 
they told us that every New Year’s Day, 


after prayers, a rubber ball was provided 
and a game of ‘‘ rounders ’’ played on the 
harbor. 

The daily round was a long tramp to 
the annually-receding supply of fire wood, 
with a rough catamaran drawn by as 
many half-fed mongrels as could be kept 
from actual starvation. Except for the 
shooting of a few fishy ducks in the 
spring and fall, an occasional deer on the 
hills behind us, and the trout caught 
in holes through three feet of ice on 
the lakes, we could look for no variety 
in the colorless horizon for body or soul. 
For our own private consumptior, an 
aged bull was slaughtered as soon as it 
was cold enough to freeze him. This we 
ate from November to June. By then 
only his head was left. 

Around us, scattered over the coast we 
expected to visit, taking this harbor as 
headquarters; were some two thousand 
fisherfolk. Christmas was already upon 
us, with its joyful tidings. Our great de- 


sire was to interpret its message to these 
people not only in words, but by intro- 
ducing among them some of those things 
which make for innocent joy and unal- 
loyed merriment the world over. 





In Readiness for the Christmas Frolic 
‘* What shall we do? ”’ 


Shadowy visions of Christmas trees in 
the Old Country rose simultaneously be- 
fore our mind’s eye. ‘Yes, we will have 
a Christmas tree.” 

“But we want something more perma- 
nent,” 
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‘*Very well, let’s have a Club.”’ 

“So we will, but we must have some 
Christmas thing for the adults.’ 

‘All right, let’s have a gymkhana on 
the ice.” 

‘*Good enough—these will do to start 
with.” 

And 80 we settled that much ina few 
minutes. 

A few mornings later saw some twenty 
eager boys waiting at our door, and an 
hour afterwards, attired in the harness 
of our own trusty dogs, gay with bobbins 
of colored wools, they were prancing 
away with our long komatik or sleigh in 
tow, to fetch a Christmas tree from the 
woods. What it was all for no one knew. 
But it was a right merry team to drive at 
any rate. An evenly-grown tree on our 
wind-swept hills was not easy to find. 
Yet before evening our team was bravely 
dashing back over the slip- 
pery harbor ice with a fine 
thick young fir tree, which 
was duly deposited outside 
theschoolhousedoor. Much 
persuasion was necessary 
next evening to smuggle it 
in through the doorway, 
built to let the little people 
in without more cold air 
than was necessary, but it 
was finally set up within, 
where it entirely filled one 
end of the building, from 
floor to roof and side to 
side. 

Christmas Eve was a busy 
day. For our assistants had 
never been initiated into 
the mysteries of dressing a 
Christmas tree. But before 
night it was duly loaded 
with toys, warm garments 
and a motley store of things 
that had come with us from 
the South. Candles and 
ornaments were also on it, 
while the snow, loaned from 
the surgical supplies of cot- 
ton wool, was made to 
sparkle by powdering on it 
some of our native mica. 
Carefully screened were the 
windows or our secret 
would assuredly have leaked 
through them, so keen was 
the excitement among “‘all 
hands”? to get the news, in a place 
where tidings of the great world so sel- 
dom finds a way, more especially as it 
was a time when universal ice put ‘‘fish,”’ 
the only subject of summer conversa- 
tion, at a discount. 

A gorgeous Union Jack screened in the 
whole from the eager audience, which on 
Christmas afternoon squeezed itself into 
the ‘‘hall.””’ The atmosphere was only 
saved from being ‘‘ beyond all’’ on that 
snowy night by the human wedge which 
kept the doorway open at the top. Our 
little magic lantern began the evening, 
and gave the story of Him whose Birth- 
day we commemorated, and who gave us 
the right to be happy at all times and in 
all circumstances, seeing what wondrous 
things He had done for us. 

Suddenly the lantern was made to re- 
veal in the darkened room a ladder lead 
ing from the trapdoor to behind the gay 
screen in front of us. The fable of Santa 
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Claus was duly told, and at that moment 
the ringing of real sleigh bells was heard 
and a noisy team of dogs drew up in the 
darkness outside. Can Santa Claus really 
be going to visit us? The silence in the 
room is almost to be felt. What is that 
rumbling noise on the roof ?—a stirring 
overhead—surely there is some one mov- 
ing in the rude loft above us. Now the 
sealskin-covered legs of a stout person, 
clad in furs, are seen descending the lad- 
der. Alas! some of us are frightened, 
and more than one are said to have taken 
refuge under the seats. Some one is 


kindling lights behind the screen, all over 
the end of the room. Now the flag falls, 
and Father Christmas is revealed, seated 
on a high throne, with the gayest of gay 
Christmas trees as a background. Mixed 
were the emotions of the audience—as if 
some unheard-of fish had followed the 





tmas Trees 





long line over the boat’s side in place of 
the ubiquitous codfish. 

Father Christmas was left to do his 
own talking. Right well he did it, and no 
one recognized in him our good trader 
disguised—for good he is, much as we 
hate our inherited system of trading. 
True it was after a struggle ’twixt hope 
and fear that child after child ascended 
the steps to kiss Father Christmas for his 
welcome gift, and it was a half-wetted 
mask that he took from his face as soon 
as the room was cleared. But the ‘‘buns”’ 
made by our kindly local helpers, and real 
oranges never seen before, healed any 
wounds the strangeness of the experi- 
ences had made, and all hands affirmed 
later, that ‘‘’deed it had been a won’erful 
Christmas day.” 

Meanwhile, hammer and saw had “right 
manfully been plied,”” and a wondrous 
wooden deer had arisen on our small 
komatik, to serve as a target for the 
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‘‘running-deer competition.”” A fixed 
target had also been erected on the har- 
bor. Gay flags marked out the courses 
for long and short dog races. A greased 
pole had been “frozen in,” and now 
flaunted a haunch of our most accommo- 
dating bull on its summit. Needles, too, 
had not been idle, and numerous sacks 
had been made for a sack-fight within 
the marked-out ring, facing a creditably 
loaded prize table. Early on New Year’s 
morning lines of men, armed with weird 
weapons, representing the fowling pieces 
of our ancestors, but still serving us on 
the shore, were noticed arriving from 
‘“‘east and west and north and south.” 
Some were also carrying flags attached to 
their long, antiquated barrels. The whole 
might well have been mistaken for a Boer 
commander raiding us. 

Nor were the children entirely left out 
on this auspicious day, for 
there was a handicap scram- 
ble for oranges flying along 
the ice. The tiny tots got 
their share by tumbling on 
the speeding spheres, whilst 
the more fleet of foot were 
unable to stop on the slip- 
pery surface. There was a 
noisy race also after our 
good justice of the peace, 
whose long coat was hidden 
by bags of candy sewn all 
over it. The last thing at 
night was a game of foot- 
ball, with a flaming ball of 
paraflin and turpentine, for 
the older boys—though, as 
it turned out, there were no 
boys too old in the whole 
harbor to engage in the 
mélée. Some of our gray- 
haired veterans had sore 
bones next day from the 
fast and furious fun. 

Since that time the Sports 
have been a great annual 
affair, and now always last 
over two days, doing more 
to kindle good feeling, and 
quash petty jealousies— 
such as always prevail in 
small places, where we think 
we know much of our neigh- 
bors’ affairs—than many 
learned discourses could do. 

But for the Club! How 
could we realize it? Only the jail was 
left. That we must have. Our accom- 
modating justice of the peace was agree- 
able. The court was soon dismantled. 
The judges’ platform, put on legs, became 
a splendid table. A bagatelle board was 
manufactured, and covered with red felt 
from a steamer wrecked in the Straits of 
Belle Isle. The rebounding cushions were 
stuffed with a rolled rubber bandage. A 
small library from our stores garnished 
one end of the room, and flour barrels af- 
forded comfortable arm-chairs. Checkers 
and halma were also forthcoming, and 
one of our handy men improvised an ex- 
cellent krokinole board. The ship’s flags 
gave us an ornamented ceiling, hiding the 
naked ends of the nails of our shingled 
roof, still innocent of sheathing. Alto- 
gether, when the central stove was in, 
and an aged man of the sea installed as 
caretaker, our Club was nothing to be 
ashamed of. } 
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On the opening night we thought we 
had room to congratulate ourselves, when 
our impromptu side tables groaned again 
under the inevitable ‘“‘bun.’”’ Even our 
budding theologue had ventured to give 
his support, though he warned us against 
“the tendency of the age which was 
toward a never-ceasing succession of 
worldly amusements.’’ Our leading dea- 
con was the most fearful soul. He raised 
his voice against any such innovations as 
Clubs, though he subsequently offered to 
house the bagatelle table ‘‘ when the Club 
was not in session.”” Moreover, though 
his good wife had been responsible for 
our most delicious ‘‘buns”’ at the inaug- 
ural soirée, a kind of coldness was dis- 
tinctly noticed for some time between 
the pulpit and the first pew. 

Many were the other innovations be- 
fore approaching summer loosed the ocean 
outside and chased our icy playing field 
seaward. The most popular was our 
Football Club. A dozen imported foot- 
balls proved a highly successful venture, 
and were imitated, when not obtainable, 
by bags of sealskin stuffed with hay. 
But the most practical was a co-operative 
distributive store on a cash basis, which 
has lowered the prices of necessities and 
done more to encourage thrift than all 
our lectures on political or other econ- 
omy. A regular ambulance course has 
also served a useful purpose, and several 
of our young men held certificates of 
competence to render first aid to the in- 
jured as soon as an examiner could be 
appointed. 

The months we expected to be dreary 
passed all too soon. When at last the 
gang of men had sawn away the ice and 
our steamer emerging from winter quar- 
ters once more summoned us to patrol 
the regions beyond, we bade good-by 
with many regrets to those who had given 
us more than a happy sojourn among 
them and whom we had learned to love 
as well as respect for their many sterling 
qualities. 


For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Jan. 1-7. Our Goals for 1905. Phil. 
3: 12-16. 

What have we been trying to do and be this 
past year? A candid answer to that question 
will help us to define our goals for 1905. On 
what have we thus far concentrated energy 
and ambition? In the light of the seriousness 
that surrounds the opening days of another 
wonderful year of this wonderful century, do 
the things on which we have hitherto set our 
hearts appear worthy of us and of our calling 
in Christ? If so, we need not fear to place 
them before us as ideals for another twelve 
months and to press on more resolutely toward 
their attainment. But if, as we look back- 
ward upon 365 days, they seem to us on the 
whole filled with comparative trifies, to be 
marked by lack of purpose, to have yielded 
little to ourselves and others, then the manly 
thing is to cut loose from our past in so far as 
it hampers us in our best life, and to outline a 
nobler program for coming days. 





We should be ambitious for a larger faith. 
The world is scant of faith. One realizes that 
more and more as he goes among his fellow- 
men. Few rest entirely upon God, cast their 
cares and all their precious interests upon his 
abiding good will. Somehow we must obtain 
this coming year an increase of faith. 





We want more knowledge of God and of 
his ways in the world. A greater familiarity 
with the Bible, with Christian history, with 
modern missionary movements at home and 
abroad, is to be earnestly desired and sought 
by all young Christians. An abundance of 
good text-books and courses of literary mate- 
rial is at hand. Why not resolve to extend 
your information before the year ends? 





Who does not want more power in his 
Christian life, ability to touch others on their 
best side and awaken them to their own spir- 
itual possibilities? We can get that power 
with men if we are willing to pay what it 
costs. The coming year may witness a mar- 
velous development of hitherto unsuspected 
and unused capabilities of ordinary Christians. 
They may awaken to the glad consciousness 
that they can be channels through which the 
grace of God finds its way into other lives. 
Set your mark and aim for one soul if no 
more. If more than one can be helped by you 
to see Christ as Master and Saviour, your cup 
of happiness will be full as you look back on 
1905 from the standpoint of Dee. 31. 


A finer character, too, ought to be included 
among these goals. ‘‘ That I may apprehend 
that for which I was also apprehended by 
Christ Jesus.’”” When Christ took hold of our 
lives he did it. with a desire to make something 
truer and nobler out of them. Shall we foil 
this purpose of his by our inertia and apathy? 
The whole secret of Christian growth is in- 
cluded in the effort to become what Christ 
yearns to have us be. That he thinks well 
enough of us to cherish such an ideal ought 
to give us courage and hope as once more we 
take up the effort to fashion ourselves after 
the pattern of his streng, tender and perfect 
life. 





It is good that we have these turning points 
in the midst of the year. That is one reason 
why time is divided into day and night, into 
seasons and years and centuries. And why 
may not 1905 be by far the best year we have 
ever known in our Christian pres? 


A Churchgoing City in Colorado 


The day after Thanksgiving over 600 canvassers, 
volunteers from various churches, took a thorough 
religious census of Colorado Springs. It was con- 
ducted by one who has had extended experience in 
such work and may be relied upon. The results 
tabulated below are interesting and suggestive: 


PID: BONG «os inci cdtn pcdaadens cd cncscsitsenensé 22,988 
U r twenty-one ) Gars Of age...........seveeeees 7 B87 
CRIED RIES sion iss ead cccvecveccdecceesiccsses 10,434 
Sunday school attendants...............+.sesesseee 5,793 
Non-chureh —- having church preference 6, 741 
ee rere i 
Belonging to chureh GIBB GOT 60 005s ccvccccssccase 1,345 


It will be seen that over half the total population 
of Colorado Springs are church members; that 
about one-eighth are members elsewhere ; less than 
one-fifth have no church preference; more than 
one-half of those not church members have a church 
preference; nearly one-fourth of the whole popula- 
tion attends Sunday school. These facts indicate 
vividly that church attendance and church member- 
ship are not out of fashion in this part of the 
country. J. B. G. 
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Examine and compare 
carefully 
with other cocoas. 


BENSDORPS 


+ ROYAL DUTCH 


COCOA 


Costs only half-a-cent per 
cup, and there is no better 
cocoa made. Absolutely pure. 
The Cocoa with the Yellow 

Wrapper, =~ — 
THAT’S BENSDORP’S. 
All Grocers. 








A Useful Christmas Gift 


for Tidy Housewives 






Actual 
Size: 
Zin. long 
4in.wide 
Sin. high 


Electro Sil icon 
Plate Cleaning Cabinet 
a complete outfit of the best materi Is for the proper 
care of Table or Tvilet Guid or Silver, containing : 
1 Box Electro-Silicon, regular size. 
1 Cake E. S. Silver Soap, regular size. 
1 imported Pilate Brush. 
1 French Chamois. 
Polished Oak Case, Decorated Metal Tray. 
DELIVERED FREE to any address in United States 
on recespt of 74 cents in stamps or postal note, 
*‘Sriicon,” 30 Cliff St., New York. 

















Monuments 


and 


Mausoleums 


of dignified design, superior 
quality, reasonably priced, 
erected anywhere. 3; 33 3 3: 


Designs a a ae upon request. 
LELAND & HALL CO., 


Flatiron Building, New York. 
Works: Barre, Vermont. Studios: Carrara, Italy. 
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Child Labor—North and South 


BY REV. A. J. MCELWAY 
National Child Labor Committee 


Some editorial notes in a recent issue of , 


The Congregationalist, contrasting the two 
** standards of civilization” at the North and 
at the South with respect to child labor call 
for respectful protest. The curse of child 
labor is by no means confined to the South, 
and is not unknown in Massachusetts. In 
doing what I can to remove the evil in the 
Southern States, may I not also point out the 
results of some personal observations and ap- 
peal to some authoritative facts with reference 
to the situation in New England? 

It is worthy of note that not all the Fall 
River Mills are idle. What are known as the 
Iron Works’ Mills, employing some five thou- 
sand hands, one-sixth of the cotton mill opera- 
tives in Fall River have not redused wages, 
and have been running en full time and mak- 
ing money. The Lowell mills, having won 
their fight with the labor unions are all run- 
ning on full time. The New Bedford mills 
have not shut down. And in this connection 
I can do no better than quote the words of 
Pres. Herbert E. Walmsley of the New Eng- 
land Cotton Manufacturing Association. In 
a recent address, while admitting the ** force 
of Southern competition and its daily increas- 
ing severity,” he says: 


As‘to the rate of wages. Far better look 
this question squarely in the face also and 
freely and candidly admit that the normal 
or standard rate of wages in a New England 
cotton mill never can nor will be brought 
down to the level of the Southern standard. 
The difference in the cost of living alone be- 
tween these two sections of the country makes 
such a thing impossible. ... 

It is high time to speak plainly and without 
equivocation. The time for smooth words 
and evasion has gone by. Where conditions 
have arrived at such a pass that mills are in 
such an unfortunate and unenviable position 
that they cannot any longer be run with any 
degree of profit, let them close down and go 
out of business altogether, and the sooner the 
better. They are nothing less than a demor- 
alizing and disturbing element in what would 
otherwise be a healthy, vigorous and satis- 
factory situation. Mills of thig undesirable 
character—and unfortunately # is to be 
feared there are too mary such in New 
England—could not compete with the well- 
equipped Southern mills, even were they to 
pay the same wages and run the same number 
of hours, from the fact and for the simple 
reason that their machinery is antiquated, fit 
for little else than the scrap-heap. 


We are going to do what we can to forbid 
child labor in the South. But the threat of 
National legislation on this delicate subject 
will cripple the efforts of those who are seek- 
ing the betterment of conditions here. Inthe 
meantime it would be well for each section 
and for each state to sweep before its own 
doer. 

Massachusetts has a splendid law and in the 
main it is well enforced. It fixes the age 
limit at fourteen years and requires any 
minor over that age who cannot read and write 
to attend night schools while working in the 
mills. But it was confessed in more than one 
manufacturing town in Massachusetts that in 
the case of the foreign population that is fill- 
ing up the mills, it was easy to obtain age 
certificates for the sum of fifty cents, officially 
sealed, certifying that a child was fourteen 
years old, and one of the Greek consuls told 
us that a child would be eleven years old 
coming over on the steamer and fourteen as 
soon as he landed in the village. I myself saw 
fifty children, to all appearances under age, 
entering a mill in Lowell, and going to their 
appointed tasks. 

In speaking of *‘ the North,” or ‘‘ the South ”’ 
either, it is well to discriminate. Tennessee 
and Kentucky have the same age limit 
that Massachusetts has for children work- 
ing in the factories. Louisiana, North Caro- 
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lina, South Carolina, Texas, Alabama and 
Virginia, have the same age limit with Maine, 
New Hampshire and Rhode Island, namely 
twelve years. Arkansas and Vermont have an 
age limit of ten years, though neither state has 
many factories. Theagelimit in Pennsylvania 
is thirteen, and according to the report of the 
factory inspector, there are more children in 
the mills of Pennsylvania, 39,000, than in all 
the mills of all the Southern states. The per- 
centage of children to adults is higher in the 
South, the numbers of toiling children are 
higher in the North. The commissioner of 
labor for North Carolina reported only 914 
children in this state under twelve years of 
age, the year before the law prohibiting the 
employment of such children went into effect. 
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Is it not time for both sections to stop their 
recrimination of each other, and to walk back- 
ward and throw the garment of charity over 
the-shame of a common sin? Or, if Massa- 
chusetts has the right to begin a reformation 
on account of its own superior conditions, let 
it begin with the child-workers in the glass 
factories of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
where conditions are at their worst. 

There is no difference of civilizations. New 
Engiand and the South, as represented by the 
best of both sections, are nearer akin to each 
other than either section knows. And when 
we begin to compare standards of civilization, 
what about the divorces in Massachusetts and 
in any Southern state? Is not the sanctity of 
the home also a test of “‘ civilization ’’? 





Both Sides the 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the 
Avenue; in es F 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 
Manhattan Church 

Dr. Stimson’s people have made a new de- 
partare by engaging Mr. McKinlay, a well- 
known teacher of oratorio music, to lead the 
choir, which is now a fine chorus. Thus a 
good opportunity is offered to the neighbor- 
hood for free choral training. The ladies 
have successfully concluded their first Christ- 
mas fair, raising $1,200 for an initial payment 
upon the mortgage on the ground. A remark- 
able event was the silent and rapid raising of 
$5,000 for the trustees’ fund. A simple state- 
ment of the facts by Dr. Stimson was followed 
by placing ten communion plates at the chancel 
steps. As soon as $500 filled one, it was to be 
removed. No one had any idea whence the 
money was to come, for the church has fought 
a heroic financial battle since its formation. 
Some frankly said, ‘‘ It is impossible.” This 
word Dr. Stimson has little respect for. The 
people were told to work and, above all, to 
pray! Answers to prayer, or, “remarkable 
coincidences,” whichever interpretation one 
prefers, brought considerable sums from per- 
sons distant, who knew nothing of the current 
movement. In one week seven plates were 
removed. On the second Sunday perfect 
strangers helped to silence the mute appeal 
of the remaining three. By the third Sunday 
all the plates were filled and gone. The gifts 
were valued at $5,000. The increase of faith, 
hope and love, no one can gauge! The church 
has engaged a deaconess from the Chicago 
Training School, Miss B. M. Schweitzer, who 
will be the pastor’s assistant. Manhattan 
Church is slowly and surely proving its value 
to and permanent grip upon the neighbor- 
hood. 


Dr. Baylis Recovering 

Owing to the tent evangelistic work during 
the summer, and omission of vacation, Dr. 
C. T. Baylis of Bushwick Avenue Church, 
Brooklyn, has been critically ill with grippe, 
complicated with erysipelas, and also pneu- 
monia. Last week he was not expected to 
live, but the crisis was successfully passed, 
and he is regaining his strength. 


Tompkins Avenue’s Increase 


The membership has now passed 2,000, having 
been increased by 200 in the past year, a large 
proportion coming on confession, and many of 
them from the Bibleschool. A chief feature 
of the year has been the development of the 
Park Avenue Branch Chapel. For many 
years this has been a great Sunday school 
and club work. There are about twenty clubs, 
and the Sunday school has some 1,700 children. 
During these years the ministerial part of the 
work has been in charge of the assistant at 
Tompkins Avenue. At the beginning of this 
year, the officers decided to secure a regular 
minister for the branch, who should give all 
his time to it. They have been fortunate in 
getting Rev. I. H. Polhemus, a man of about 


Brooklyn Bridge 


a dozen years’ experience in city work, in 
connection with Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. He is ably assisted by Miss Jontz, a 
young woman who was trained for a deacon- 
ess, and is a graduate of a theological school. 
The work is responding to this leadership 
and it would seem that the branch is on the 
eve of large development. That Dr. Waters 
be not left without an assistant, the church 
made Rev. F. Boyd Edwards assistant pastor 
at the home church. He is a graduate of 
Williams College and Union Seminary, a 
young man of long experience in Y. M. C. A. 
work and of extraordinary personal charm. 
Under his leadership the home schoo] is grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds, and is fast returning 
to the size of ten years ago. A large normal 
class has been organized. Four kindergar- 
teners are in the Sunday school. “Mr. Ed- 
wards has organized all the parents of kinder- 
garten children into a lecture class, where 
for twenty minutes he speaks to them every 
Sunday, during the lesson hour while they 
wait for their children, upon some topic of the 
home and the religious life. There are often 
one hundred parents in this class. 

In the work of the young people’s associa- 
tion it has been proved that it is possible to 
get the young people in a large city church 
into close fellowship. They are carrying on 
large benevolent enterprises and the devo- 
tional meetings are well attended. The spirit 
of service has entered into the people. Toa 
recent call from the pulpit for teachers in 
Sunday schooland missions, forty responded. 
Last spring the trustees raised $8,000 which 
was spent during the summer in renovating 
and redecorating the parish house. So within 
three years the entire church property has 
been refitted and is now commodious and 
beautiful. The King’s County Sunday School 
Association meets here annually because of 
the facilities afforded in caring for great 
crowds. 

The Tompkins Avenue Church has a quar- 
tet, re-enforced by a chorus of forty voices. 
They wear simple black gowns and once a 
month give a musical service. 

Dr. Waters’s Sunday evening work con- 
sists largely of courses of sermons. Under 
the heading Heroism in Common Life, during 
the present season he has so treated great mis- 
sionaries and other moral heroes that people 
have been deeply interested. SYDNEY. 





Convinced that men wish to be told about 
Christ and urged ta accept him, the managers 
of the meetings which have been held in the 
Grand Opera Honse by the T wenty- third Street 
branch of the New York Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association arranged that the service 
Dec. 11 should be specially planned to bring 
men to a decision. In the after meeting 170 
men publicly accepted Christ, giving their 
names, addresses and church preferences. 
This does not include a large number who 
requested prayers, but did not remain to the 
after meeting. 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Spirit of God in Biblical 
Literature 


No more important task can be under- 
taken in the domain of Christian thought 
than to extricate the Biblical teaching 
concerning the Spirit of God from the 
maze of speculative theology. This Pro- 
fessor Wood has essayed to do by tracing 
the progress of the idea of the Spirit of 
God through successive periods of Hebrew 
and Christian literature—before the Exile, 
after the Exile, Palestinian Jewish, Alex- 
andrian Jewish, Synoptic, primitive Chris- 
tian, Pauline and Johannean. He does 
not philosophize or thevrize, but marshals 
the facts in order before us, guided by the 
conservative conclusions of modern Bib- 
lical criticism and by recent study of 
comparative religion. 

His method is historical and Biblical. 
He finds in the Old Testament that the 
Spirit of God is God active in the world. 
**Men explained the origin of certain 
experiences which were to them vital, 
vivid, profoundly real and religiously 
significant by the thought that God was 
moving in them.” The same conception 
appears in the New Testament. It is 
remarkable that Christ says so little 
about the Spirit. Professor Wood’s dis- 
cussion of this fact is very suggestive. 
The culmination of the New Testament 
conception is found in the writings of 
Paul, who spoke of the Spirit of God 
as God acting in human experience, the 
source and basis of all Christian life. It 
is impossible to express in a paragraph 
the conclusions of the author, but the 
most important fact is that the Spirit of 
God in the Scriptures ‘‘is a term for the 
action of the Divine Person on human 
persons,”’ it is God acting in the heart of 
man. The Spirit is a person therefore, 
because God is a Person, but the Spirit 
is ‘God dynamic not God static—God in 
manifestation not God in essence.’’ 

Professor Wood refuses to discuss the 
questions of later Greek speculation. He 
protests against reading back “later the- 
ological distinctions into the more naive 
and simple literature of the New Testa- 
ment,” and setting up as a test of Chris- 
tianity a belief which would shut out the 
entire early Church. The presentation of 
the subject is clearand convincing. Every 
one who has made a similar independent 
study will recognize the essential accu- 
racy of the work and its great value. 
Professor Wood has really gone back to 
original sources, studied them with a free 
mind and stated the result frankly. He 
has thereby served the cause of Truth 
and the Church of Christ immeasurably. 


(The Spirit of God in Biblical Literature, by Irving F. 
Wood, Ph. D. pp. 280. A.C. Armstrong & Son. $1.25.) 


The Season’s Verse 


The books of new verse which have 
reached our table are on the whole less 
notable as well as fewer in number than 
@ year ago. We can promise the reader 
pleasure in this field but hardly that thrill 
which comes when we feel that the life 
of our own time has attained a full and 


adequate expression in the forms of 
poetry. 

The first place among these little vol- 
umes belongs to the posthumous collec- 
tion of serious verse by Guy Wetmore 
Carryl. Too soon removed from the 
world which he had entertained with gay 
invention and light touch in story and 
humorous rhyme, these spiritual and 
thoughtful poems reveal the deeper side 
of his genius. Their mastery of the bal- 
lad form and of the difficult meters which 
he chose for utterance shows a talent 
which promised greater things than he 
has given, together with an originality 
and freshness of diction which surprises 
and delights the reader amid the conven- 
tionalities of modern verse. The song of 
the sea rings in many of them. Hardly 
anywhere in our literature are there 
more vivid sea pictures than in The Fog 
and The Haven Mother, and the voice of 
a deep reverence comes in The Winds and 
the Sea Obey Him, which first saw the 
light in our own columns. We lay aside 
the book with the feeling that we have 
lost not only a versatile but a deep and 
lofty spirit who might have played a large 
part in the revival of the spirit of poetry 
which we all desire. 

Professor van Dyke’s book sings to us 
in a variety of strains and meters. He is 
at his best, as ever, in his lyric moods. 
A spirit of courage and optimism charac- 
terizes the best of these poems and they 
are interpretative of high ideals in per- 
sonal and family relations. Most delight- 
ful of all in its music and tender feeling 
is Hide and Seek. Next to these come 
the sonnets with their dignified and 
powerful sweep of sentiment and pa- 
triotism. The title poem, Music, begins 
in a delightful lyric burst, but with all 
its refinement it becomes rather work- 
manlike than inspired. The little book 
is made larger by a rather vexing arbi- 
trary division of poems to keep them 
at the top of the page. It contains, 
however, a real addition to the author’s 
contribution of memorable lyrics to the 
poetic wealth of America. 

We have no more consummate work- 
man in lyric verse than Mr. Frank Demps- 
ter Sherman. One turns these pages to 
find poem after poem which sings itself 
into memory by sheer perfection of form, 
and the pervading spirit of joy is refresh- 
ing. When more ambitious verse has 
been long forgotten it would not be sur- 
prising if some of these simple but exqui- 
site lyrics should still hold their place in 
the thought and memory of our children’s 
children. 

Mr. Frederic Lawrence Knowles is a 
less perfect workman, but he sometimes 
sounds a more thrilling note, or strikes 
out a more vital image in a line or phrase. 
He has done well to put his love songs at 
the beginning of his book, for they have 
most of his warmth and fire. 

Judith of Bethulia is a tragedy con- 
structed by Mr. Aldrich from his poem of 
the same title as an acting piece for Miss 
Nance O’Neil. It is, however, essentially 
a distinct work which at the climax of its 
action has a dramatic force and fervor of 
its own which must have justified its suc- 
cess on the stage. We congratulate Miss 


O’Neil on her dramatist, but we jlike Mr. 
Aldrich better in his lyric mood. 

[The Garden of Years and Other Poems, by Guy Wet- 
more Carryl. pp. 129. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

Music and Other Poems, by Henry van Dyke. pp.116. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.00 net. 

Lyries of Joy, by Frank Dempster Sherman. pp. 102. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00 net. 

Love Triumphant, by Frederic Lawrence Knowles. 
Ppp. 168. Dana Estes & Co. $1.00 net. 

Judith of Bethulia, a tragedy, by Thomas Bailey Al- 
drich. pp. 98. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00 net.) 


The Japanese in Manchuria 


The field correspondents have had dis- 
appointing experiences in the war be- 
tween Russia and Japan. Mr. Fred- 
erick Palmer, correspondent of Collier’s 
Weekly, however, succeeded in getting 
close to the thick of the fight. He dedi- 
cates these brilliant war letters describ- 
ing the campaign with Kuroki in Man- 
churia to the Japanese infantry, to whom 
his admiration is offered without stint. 
The campaign from the landing at Che- 
mulpo to the battles before Mukden is 
described from the point of view of Ku- 
roki’s army. 

The reader gets a clear idea of the con- 
ditions of the campaign, a better idea, in- 
deed, of the problems which the Japanese 
staff undertook to solve than from any 
other work with which we are acquainted. 
For information and for correction of 
false ideas in regard to the possibilities 
of the situation from the Japanese point 
of view, this book, with its good maps, 
its many pictures and its vivid descrip- 
tions and characterizations, is of extraor- 
dinary value and interest. 


(With Kuroki in Manchuria, by Frederick Palmer. 
pp. 362. GQhas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net.) 


Four Interesting Stories 


With The Prospector, Ralph Connor 
returns to his favorite ground in the 
home missionary fields of the Canadian 
foothills. The types of that frontier 
country, cowboys, miners, ranch-owners, 
are vigorously depicted. The hero’s ca- 
reer begins for the reader with his ex- 
ploits as a football player in Toronto 
University. His mother, a Scotch High- 
lander, is a striking figure in her courage, 
devotion and self-sacrifice, as is the Pros- 
pector himself, with his mingling of diffi- 
dence and power. 

The. contrast of the city.life and the 
frontier camps lends breadth to the story. 
It has passages quite as affecting as any- 
thing in Black Rock or The Sky Pilot. 
It appeals as a study of home missionary 
conditions and possibilities, as a fascina- 
ting story of sentiment and as an appeal 
to manliness and self-sacrifice in the in- 
terests of the kingdom of God. Mr. Con- 
nor makes his point with sure hand and 
holds the reader’s attention closely to 
the end. 

Mr. Crawford is at his best in his new 
Italian story, Whosoever Shall Offend. 
The scene is not so exclusively Roman 
asin many of his tales and the characters 
belong to a less exalted social level, which 
is a distinct advantage from the reader’s 
point of view. The same skill in con- 
struction—bating some improbabilities— 
mastery of sentiment and pewer of in- 
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teresting narrative mark the volume. 
The plot turns upon the deliberate and 
patient but in the end unsuccessful at- 
tempt of an adventurer to wreck the 
life of the youth who has become his 
ward. The picture of the Roman peas- 
ant of the Campagna is one of the most 
vigorous which we owe to Mr. Craw- 
ford’s skill. 

The literary executors of Theodore 
Winthrop have done well in reprinting 
the manuscript story which his death in 
battle left unfinished. How much the 
editor has done in the way of completion 
it is not easy to tell. He has handled his 
material with respect, however, and has 
not attempted to remove the effect of 
roughness natural to an unfinished manu- 
script. 

The story in its literary method be- 
longs to an extinct period of our litera- 
ture. Yet it has on that very account 
an additional charm. Its account of the 
prejudices and preoccupations of social 
life less than half a century ago afford 
continual and striking contrasts with the 
life we know today. The pictures are of 
Boston and Newport with visitors from 
all parts of the country and from abroad. 
The story is worth reading for its own 
sake and shows us that we lost in its au- 
thor’s untimely death a powerful force in 
the development of our literature. 

Mr. London in The Sea Wolf tells the 
story of a man of enormous physical 
strength, self-mastery and the keenest 
intellect, with no basis of conscience. 
Of the vigor, verging on brutality, which 
the author has infused into this portrait 
there can be no doubt. Most readers, 
however, will feel that the absence of 
sentiment and moral instinct puts the 
character outside the realm of human 
life and robs it of interest. 

In other words, Wolf Larsen is not a 
human soul in whom the contrast of 
opposing influences holds the attention 
of the reader, but a monster whose 
actions lose value for us because they 
are as calculable as asum in plain addi- 
tion. His tyranny as captain of the 
piratical sealing schooner which he owns 
becomes therefore a background for psy- 
chological study of the weaker, but still 
very human characters—of the literary 
critic accidentally carried off to sea and 
the sailors who are victims of this de- 
monic tyrant. This study, together with 
the life and spirit of the sea which is in 
the pages, and the skillful progress of a 
lively narrative forms the charm of the 
story. The woman was necessary to the 
dramatic rounding out of the plot, but 
the brain that enjoyed drawing the char- 
acter of Wolf Larsen is hardly equal to 
the task of depicting the thought and 
character of a refined and educated 
woman. 


(The Prospector, by Ralph Connor. 
Revell Co. $1.50. 

Whosoever Shall Offend, by F. Marion Crawford. pp. 
388. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Waddy’s Return, by Theodore Winthrop. pp. 
278. Henry Holt & Co, $1.50. 

The Sea Wolf, by Jack London. 
Co.) 


pp. 401. F. H. 


pp. 366. Macmillan 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


The Front Line of the Sunday School Move- 
a by Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D.D. pp. 287. 
. A. Wilde Co. 


This volume might properly be entitled Pe- 
loubet’s Select Notes on the Sunday School. 
The author describes his method of study and 
writing on pages 236-238. He has read exten- 
sively and clipped diligently; has formed his 
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plan of treating his subject and selected from 
a mass of quotations and illustrations those 
which seem to throw the most light on it. He 
has arfanged as in a class a great variety of 
persons who are called on in turn to speak on 
themes carefully arranged in relation to one 
another, and what the speakers say is indorsed 
by the leader, and they indorse what he says. 
He offers also notes of explanation and i}lus- 
trations from his own experience and observa- 
tion. Some probably would prefer a more 
thoroughly digested and assimilated treatment 
of the subject by such an expert as Dr. Pe- 
loubet. But others will be more interested 
in this chorus of experts attuned in the same 
key, and perhaps will gain more practical 
guidance for their work as pastors, superin- 
tendents and teachers. 

The Illustrative Lesson Notes for 1905, by 


R. K. Doherty and H. H. Meyer. pp. 403. Eaton 
& Mains. $1.25. 


An excellent handbook for the study of the 
International lessons. Dr. Doherty, who has 
been the chief author of this series for many 
years, has not lost his skill or freshness in 
the handling of his material in this closing 
year of the six years’ course of Bible sage 
The Guperigtendenty Helper for 1905, 


Rev. L. Hurlbut, D.D. pp. 1338. aly 
bag 


The Young People’s Lessons on the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lessons. for 1905, by 
John T. McFarland. pp. 234. Eaton & Mains. 


The First Lesson Book on the International 
Sunday School Lessons for 1905. pp. 212. 
Eaton & Mains. 


The Lesson apatogs for 1905, by H. H. 
Meyer, edited by J. T. McFarland. Uy 171. 
Eaton ’& Mains. 


Lesson helps in various forms and adapted to © 


different needs, in the usual good form and 
matter of the Methodist publishing house. 
The Sunday School and Chautauqua Book- 


let, 1905, «dited by Grace Leigh Dunean. Paper 
covers. Lyman Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 25 ceuts. 


A calendar of daily readings giving the Sunday 
school lesson with golden text for each Sun- 
day and an appropriate Scripture text and 
selection for every day in the year. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 
Shakespeare’s Heroines 7, Anna Jameson. 
pp. 308. K. P. Duiton & Co. $2 50. 

The novel feature in this handsome edition 
of Mrs. Jameson’s book is found in the illus- 
trations by W. Paget. They are pictures of 
the heroines in full-page color-plates and a 
multitude of half-tones in the text. The types 
are well differentiated and the book is hand- 
somely decorated and made. 
Elegy Written in a Countr 
by Thomas Gray. pp. 21. T. 
50 cents net. 
A prettily illustrated edition of the famous 
poem. The landscapes are well rendered in 
half-tone prints and are very much in the 
spirit of the poem. 
i of Life, by ag ts ee Mabie. 
- 158. Macmillan Co. $1.5 
To. this new edition of Mr. Mabie" s Parables 
illustrations in photogravure by W. Benda 
are added. The book is prettily made and 
the pictures show an imaginative sympathy 
with the author’s pee 
The ‘‘Sov’rane Herb’’ and The Smoker’s 
Year. Acalendar. L. ¢. Page & Co. 75 cents. 
The Tas aed by Annie Fellogs John- 
ston. pp. L. C. Page & Co. $1. 
High quality oe well as long established popu- 
larity quite justify this holiday edition, with 
page decorations and full-page color-plates, 
of Annie Fellows Johnston’s genial and de- 
lightful story. As the first of a series it 
stands on its own merits independently and 
appeals as much to grown-ups as to girls. 
Rubaiyat of Omar Kha yam, , translated b 4 


ward Fitzgerald. pp. Y. Crowell 
50 cents net. 


Introduction and notes put the reader in touch 
with the poet’s history and Fitzgerald’s ac- 
complishment. The cover is decorated in 
white, blue and gold and there are pictures 
in a Persian style which those who like them 
will probably like very much. 

ReaD aan oN! es, Gam 
A pretty edition of Goldsmith’s pre asi poem 
with Pett ae ane 


by At calle ~ i bef » Selected and arranged 
le yee. 


pp. 366. Lee & Shepard. 
A i. mais given to each day of the year, with 


Churchyard 
. Crowell & Co. 
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enheartening quotations in prose and verse 
from many and well-selected sources. 


FICTION 


Dialstone Lane Yabo W. Jacobs. pp. 337. 


Chas. Scribner's qed 
Mr. Jacobs has won a once place as a 
humorist, and each new book justifies his 
claim to gratitude as one of the companions 
with whom genial entertainment never fails. 
We confess to liking him better in his briefer 
stories, but this is by far the most successful 
of his longer works. The amusing relations 
of the characters are well sustained and there 
is plenty of fun all the way through. 

Manassas, » PY sy eae: Sinclair. pp. 412. Mac- 

millan Co. 

This vigorous saasie of the days before the 
Civil War is the first volume-of an intended 
trilogy covering, we suppose, the period of 
the war and of reconstruction. We have 
heard so constantly of late about the charms 
of a social condition founded upon the forced 
labor of slaves that it is a refreshment to find 
an author taking the anti-slavery view. His 
hero is a Southern boy trained in the North, 
and his conversion is strikingly told. The 
story stops short after Bull Run. We shall 
look with much interest to its continuance 
“= conclusion. 

Ente. a Bene) 
Tells how a country ‘asiden with a marvelous 
voice teased a musical critic and ended by 
marrying him. 


lipnie S. Harris. 279. 
bo. $1.50. : 


The Story of a Mission Indian, by Kathryn 
oo” pp. 64. Richard G. Badger, Boston. 


Melvin E. 


Jimmie Moore of Bucktown, b 
b. ., Chicago. 


Trotter. pp. 231. Winona Pu 
50 cents net. 


Freckles, by Gene Stratton-Porter. pp 433. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.60. 
An idyl of the Indiana woods. Freckles is a 
waif who becomes the trusted guardian of a 
valuable stretch of hard wood forest. His in- 
troduction to the wild life of swamp and 
thicket with its transition from initial terror 
to- continuing study and delight, his trials, 
dangers, temptations and his love affair with a 
very charming girlare pleasantly drawn. The 
story would have been more vital if the author 
could have spared himself the bit of melo- 
drama in the return of the rich uncle and the 
establishment of wealth for his hero in the 
end of the book. 

Ellen and Mr. Man, by Gouverneur Morris. 

Gentury Co. 
A love story put into the mouth of a little boy 
whose good genius leads him across the gulf 
of a family quarrel into close friendship with 
a delightful aunt. The scene is partly in 
America, partly in France, where a conspir- 
acy of wealth against the heroine results in 
a dénouement which cannot fail to please the 
romantic reader. 


A Captain in the Ranks, by George or 
Kegleston. pp. 337. A.3. Barnes & Co. $1. 


Mr. Filet s hero is a captain in Lee’s army 
who comes out of the conflict stripped of 
everything. He begins on a humble scale 
and makes himself a power in the industrial 
conflict. Like all Mr. Eggleston’s Virginians 
he is an extraordinary and unusual person— 
amusingly so, indeed, reminding us of the 
good people in that famous book The Wide, 
Wide World. A keener sense of humor would 
have done much to raise Mr. Eggleston’s 
stories toward the level of real literature. 


SHORT STORIES 
Painted Shadows, by Richard le Gallienne. 
pp. 339. Little, Brown & Co $1. 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s imaginative pe highly 
colored writing needs no new characteriza- 
tion. These stories are varied, running 
through the gamut from tragedy to scenes of 
romantic and triumphant love. 
bil “use Gi’ y Elizabeth Jordan. 
81. Harper & Bros. .50. 
Stories of a convent school told from the point 
of view of a sentimental and self-satisfied 
school girl with a good deal of humor in char- 
acterization. The point of view is well main- 
tained and the stories are ee 
Suannerte ands. wat re B By ler peo 
Short stories written with admirable art and 
a humorous but sympathetic conception of the 
experience of beautiful girls and susceptible 
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young men. There is no monotony either of 
scene or method, and the reader will find the 
author’s talent . its best. 


eg oe pad ~~ ge 41 'o, Viola Roseboro. 


Thoughtful and ao studies of the odd 
characters. and strange friendships to be 
found ‘‘ behind the curtains.’”” In the nine 
tales, there is on the whole more sunshine 
than shadow, and much to show that players 
have hearts quite as easily touched and fall of 
sympathy as those of any other class. 
C; e 

Ste act Baaive, ag Att J. Cuteliffe Hyne. pp. 
Mr. Cutcliffe Hyne is one a the most cosmo- 
politan of story-tellers. The scene of these 
vigorous tales is now on the west coast of 
Africa, again in Florida, the bayous of Ala- 
bama or the Canary. Islands. Whatever else 
may be said of them, at least they hold the 
= tion firmly and have abundant go and 

re. 
VERSE 

Fleeting Fancies, by William F. Eek. pp. 

127. Renard Badger, Boston. $1.25 
Thess clever verses enlivened the columns 
of the Milwaukee Sentinel. Some of them 
have had a wide circulation. The reader will 
be rewarded by a number of hearty laughs. 

Poems, by Alex F. Chamberlain, Ph.D. pp. 77. 

Richard @ Badger. $1.50. 

Faith, patriotism and friendship are the in- 
spiration of these verses. The motive is high, 
the quality variable. 

My House Bkward, A. Brackett. pp. 152. 

Richard G- rag + ger. $1.5 

Pebbles from the en by E. A. Kimball. 

pp. 59. Richard G. Badger, Boston. $1.25. 


Poems, by William M. oy pp. 109. Richard 
G. Badger, Boston. 


Poems Lyric and one RP by Ethel ponies 
Cox. pp. 195. Richard G. Badger. $1.5 


One’s Self [ Sing and Other yoems, “a Eliza- 
beth Porter Gould. PP 155. Richard G. 
Badger, Boston. $1.5 


Crux Aetatis, by ie Schutze. pp. 54. 

Richard G. Badger. $1.0: 

A National Paean, by Walter Alien. mise. pp. 

94. Richard G. Badger, Boston. $1. 

Mine and Thine, by Florence Earle Coates. 

pp. 77. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.26 net. 
These poems keep step with the high thought 
of the time. Some are personal or occasional, 
some inspired by nature. The most charm- 
ing to our taste are the simplest which hold 
close to the natural emotions and desires of the 
heart. 

Lullaby Castle and other rooms by or 

Mary Channing. pp. 62. L rown & Co. 
Poems of childlife and about children, many 
of them of a charming quality. 

The Playmate Hours, by mR shee te 


ginson. pp. 560. Houghton, Mi 
cents net. 


Poems of sentiment, many of them suggested 
by the out-of-door world, showing felicity of 
thought and phrase. 
Fancies and Thoughts in Verse, by Au a 
George Heaton. pp.226. Poet Lore Co. 
Mr. Heaton’s vocation is painting, but “ay a 
made the composition of verse an avocation, 
and here garners up the productions of forty 
years. The painter’s sense of color shows 
here and there, the themes are of sentiment, 
patriotism and humor. - 


The Place of My Desire, and other Poe 
by Paar tc Colby Banfield. pp. IBD. Little, Brown 


The record in abrief biographical preface and 
in verse of a beautiful and gifted spirit whose 
poetical talent had just come to its ripening. 
There is much that is of interest for its own 
sake in these peems and fragments. 
5 » by Barton Grey. pp. 146. 

Gre. Patuamn’sgous’ $1.50. wad 
Many of these poems have had a wide circula- 
tion in the Southern States, where the author, 
Mr. George H. Sass, is resident. He sings 
easily and with pleasant sentiment. The 
more thoughtful of his lyric verses will give 
most pleasure. 

The Heavenly Dykes, by June E. Downey: 

pp. 63. Richard G. Badger, Boston. $1.00. 

Light on the Hills, edited by Charles Carroll 

Albertson, D. D. pp. 243. J.B. Lippincott Co. 
An anthology of poems on sorrow, death and 
immortality, including half a dozen by the 
editor. He has brought together much that 
is familiar from many sources and his book 
is handsomely made, with decorated cover. 


Books and Bookmen 


The publication of the 162d thousand of 
Mrs. Wiggin’s Rebecca marks the popular ap- 
preciation of a delightful story. 

Ginn & Co. are about to publish 300 letters 
from the Wordsworths, William, Dorothy and 
John, which will throw light upon the quiet 
life of which the poet was the center. 


Mrs. George Madden Martin, author of 
Emmy Lou and The House of Falfilment, did 
not adopt her masculine prenomen as a writ- 
ing mask; she was baptized George Madden. 
Her husband’s name is Atwood R. Martin. 

That hardy annual, the American Board 
Almanac, has made its appearance again, and 
ought to be within reach of all who at any 
time may want to know the day of the year 
in 1905, or te get current information about 
foreign missions and missionaries. 

The exhibition of the limited Riverside 
Press editions made at St. Louis by Mr. 
Bruce Rogers of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. was 
awarded one of the three grand prizes given 
for the applied arts. This is the highest 
honor in the department of bookmaking. 


The authorship of the Saxe Holm stoyies is 
now definitely settled by a letter included in 
Moncure Conway’s recently published auto- 
biography, in which Helen Hunt Jackson 
wrote of the authorship: “I intend to deny 
it till I die. Then I wish it to be known.” 
One wonders why! 

The two authors named Conrad are fre- 
quently confused inthe public mind. Stephen 
Conrad, author of that clever bit of humor 
and good sense The Second Mrs. Jim is quite 
another person from Joseph Conrad, who 
writes the weird and powerful sea stories. 
Oddly enough, the latter wrote, many years 
ago, a book called Lord Jim. 

The vagaries of bigotry show themselves in 
politics as well as theology. The Democratic 
Board of Alderman of Council Bluffs, Io., has 
passed a special resolution forbidding the pur- 
chase of Riis’s life of President Roosevelt for 
the city library. How happy the publishers 
must be, and the booksellers of the town, over 
so valuable an advertisement! 


The publishers were obliged to adopt a 
special cover design for the edition of Laf- 
cadio Hearn’s Japan, an Interpretation, which 
was sent to Japan, because the ornament on 
the cover was an exact copy of the chrysan- 
themum on the Mikado’s crest. A sixteen 
petalied flower is forbidden in Japan, but one 
with fifteen or seventeen would not have been 
objected to by the police. 

The Liberal Churchman is a new English 
quarterly review issued by the Churchmen’s 
Union for the advancement of liberal reli- 
gious thought. The first number has a re- 
markably clear and able article by Dr. W. D. 
Morrison on The Task of Liberal Theology. 
Other contributors are Dr. Hastings Rash- 
dall and Canon Hensley Henson. Williams 
& Norgate are the publishers and the price 
of a single number is a shilling. 


The existence of a collection of private pa- 
pers, belonging to Christopher Columbus, was 
recently brought to light by Mr. Vignaud, 
Secretary of the American Embassy. They 
consist of Columbus’s log-book and other 
papers relating to his voyage to America, also 
a part of his library. They are now the prop- 
erty of a young French duke, but a movement 
is said to be on foot to bring them into posses- 
sion of the United-States Government. 


Canadian critics have a quarrel with Mr. 
Stewart Edward White. He has pictured its 


great Northwest as so cold a country that Th 


these patriotic Canadians fear his stories may 
keep back immigrants. Here is a chance for 
Mr. White to fraternize with Mr. Kipling. 
The Canadians resented being called Our 
Lady of the Snows. To please our neighbors 
must an author describe the prosperity of the 
fan trade in the orange groves about Hud- 
son’s Bay? 
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Closet and Altar 


God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son. 





What is the beginning? Love. What the 
course? Love still. 

What the goal? The goal is Love on the 
happy hill. 

Is there nothing then but Love, search we 
sky or earth? 

There is nothing out of Love hath perpetual 
worth; 

All things flag but only Love, all things fail 
or flee; 

There is nothing left but Love worthy you 
and me. 

—Christina G. Rossetti. 


What shall we learn before the cradle 
of the Child? First, that the Christlike 
life begins with the childlike heart. Then, 
something of God’s patience which could 
wait while a son grew up in knowledge 
and in stature. And last, the worth and 
consecration of the simple things of life. 
Every mother’s love, every humble home 
is glorified by the coming of the King, 
and the halo of the manger hangs above 
the cradle of every little child.—Henry 
Blumenthal. 





My heart a stable bare and hard, 
Not sweet with balm and spikenard, 
Was all I had to give Him when 

His love bade Him be born again. 
And yet His choice the stable is 
Before the splendid palaces. 


Beside the bed of starveling grass, 
Whereon He would be born, alas! 

Are two great beasts that hang the head: 
Ox of my appetite, my greed, 

Ass of my folly, gross and dull; 

Be these Thy courtiers, Beautiful? 


Without, the Heaven a glory shows: 

Angels on Angels, rows on rows; 

And stars on stars, all shine on shine; 

And Kings fain to be serfs of Thine. 

Thou hast such adoration. Nay. 

Here wilt Thou come? Here wilt Thou stay? 


Bid us with ox and ass to lie 
Face downward in humility, 
And in a little truce of Heaven 
Know we are ransomed and forgiven. 
Bid us to weep, bid us to burn, 
From sin and ignorance to turn. 
— Katharine Tynan. 


The best of all is God with us.—John 
Wesley. 


Lord Jesus of the Manger and the 
Workshop, the Garden and the Cross, 
Child of Mary, Prince of Peace, the 
Firstborn of our Heavenly Father 
who loved us and puts his love in 
every willing heart, we thank Thee 
for Thy coming and Thy holy life 
with men. Thou art the Father’s 
Gift, the proof and showing of His 
love, the Elder Brother of our risen 
life. Enable us we beseech Thee, in 
joyful fellowship with Thee to Bea 
Thy love and bear true witness of 
y ‘work. Let the peace of which 
rejoicing angels sang fill and overflow 
our hearts. Make us a blessing to all 
whom Thou hast given us to know 
and love. And let the fullness of Thy 

coming bring social righteousness to 
light and in the overthrow of evil 
glorify the life of man. Amen. 
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Aunt Louise’s Neighbors 


BY FRANCES BENT DILLINGHAM 


“T’ve got an invitation from your 
Aunt Louise to spend Christmas with 
her in the city,”’ said Marianna’s mother. 

**O, let’s go, let’s go,” cried Marianna, 
spinning around on one foot. 

**Look out or you’ll fall down,” said 
her mother. ‘I should like to go for 
some reasons, but I hate to disappoint 
the neighbors. There’s Cousin Sarah and 
her family and your Aunt Emily’s family, 
and I am afraid the Wiggins’s won’t have 
any Christmas if we go away.”’ 

Then Marianna’s father put down his 
paper and smiled at them. 

“IT guess we’d better go, Mother. 
You’re tired out doing for the neigh- 
bors, and it would be a change to have 
somebody celebrate for you.” 

*O, I’m not tired,” said Marianna’s 
mother, “‘ but if you_want to go, we will.’’ 

So on the day 
before Christmas, 
Marianna and her 
father and mother 
were in the city 
on their way 
to the beautiful 
house where Mari- 
anna’s cousin Dor- 
othy and her Aunt 
Louise and Uncle 
Henry lived. They 
passed the shops 
with bright balls 
hanging between 
wreaths of evér- 
green, the provi- 
sion stores with 
the poor turkeys 
dangling their 
limp necks in the 
fir trees, then they 
came to a row 
of pleasant houses 
with green 
wreaths tied with 
scarlet ribbons in 
each window; and at last they stopped at 
the door of Dorothy’s lovely home. There 
was a burst of light m the darkening 
street, Marianna was’ drawn into a warm 
room with bunches of holly all about, and 
through a half open door.she caught sight 
of a great green tree. 

Then she kissed Dorothy, took off her 
coat and hat, and the next she knew was 
sitting at the table in the big dining- 
room. 

“I know one little girl who ought to 
be hungry,” said Aunt Louise. 

Marianna thought that Aunt Louise 
was the most beautiful person in all the 
world, except her own mother, of course. 
She wore long, soft dresses and she had 
such a lovely way of smiling and saying, 
** Yes, dear.”’ 

“I’m so glad you’ve come,” she was 
saying now. ‘We have nobody to cele- 
brate with. We have no relatives here, 
and of course we simply don’t dare to 
know who lives on either side of us.”’ 

Marianna’s father laughed. ‘‘ Well, we 
don’t dare not to know the people within 
two miles. Every Christmas Mother 
tires herself all out making pies for the 
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poor and inviting all the neighbors in for 
a celebration.” 

“Dear me,” laughed Aunt Louise, 
looking at Marianna’s mother’s kind but 
tired face. ‘‘I must teach her to be self- 
ish and get along without neighbors.” 

Dorothy told Marianna that they were 
to have the tree on Christmas afternoon; 
but they must hang up their stockings 
the night before, so as not to disappoint 
Santa Claus. 

**But is it fair?’’ asked Marianna, as 
she sat on the edge of the little gilt bed 
and looked at the two stockings hanging 
from the handsome mantel, ‘‘for us to 
have stockings and a tree and some folks 
not have any?”’ 

“TI don’t know,” said Dorothy, who 
had not thought of it before. 

But fair or not, each little girl had a 
thimble and a book and some candy and 
fruit in her stocking the next morning. 
That was really enough; but the tree 











was coming, and it seemed as though 
they could not wait. Marianna was glad 
when, that afternoon, while Dorothy was 
dressing and she was reading, her Aunt 
Louise asked her to go on an errand. 
“Just to the druggist’s on the corner. 
He will be open at this time, and he is 
keeping Christmas candles. We want a 
few more to put on the Christmas tree 


in order to make it very pretty. You- 


know where it is? Right on the corner? 
You won’t get lost?” 

*“O no, Aunt Louise,” said Marianna, 
**T’d love to go.”’ 

‘‘Marianna goes to the village for me 
at home, and that is almost two miles,” 
said Marianna’s mother. 

Marianna danced down the steps. It 
was just turning dark, and the windows 
of the houses on either side’ were begin- 
ning to show bright lights, and here and 
there was a glimpse of a Christmas tree. 
From a neighboring church came the 
sound of Christmas chimes. Everybody 
Marianna met looked happy, but she was 
the happiest of all. Already some lovely 
presents, and more coming, and a beau- 
tiful tree in a beautiful house, and all 
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those dear people who loved her! Mari- 
auna’s head was so turned with happiness 
that it didn’t know which way her feet. 
turned, when suddenly here she was on a 
strange corner with no druggist’s shop to: 
be seen, only a closed.up place, with the 
curtains drawn tightly. 

She crossed the street, and found her- 
self before a strange-looking store, with 
thick glass windows and the door partly 
open. Marianna thrust her head in at 
the crack. Two men were standing by a 
counter, and they jumped and shouted 
out something. Marianna did not under- 
stand the words, but she responded as 
gallantly as possible in a weak, little 
voice, ‘‘Merry Christmas.” 

The men looked at each other as the 
child’s face vanished, and after a few 
moments they came out of the place and 
shut and locked the door behind them. 
But poor little Marianna was out of 
sight. She had turned and run down 
the street, but 
with one thought 
—to get anywhere 
away from those 
dreadful men. 
There was a mist 
in her eyes and 
a lump in her 
throat. The 
Christmas tree 
and Dorothy and 
her mother were 
so.faraway. Per- 
haps the presents 
would be all off 
of the tree when 
she got back to 
Aunt Louise’s; 
perhaps she would 
never get back to 
Aunt Louise’s. 
Then her feet, 
now so heavy, 
stumbled. She 
was quite blinded 
by tears. 

“Look out!” 
said somebody, ‘‘there! you’ve knocked 
the baby over.”’ 

Marianna straightened up. 
Merry Christmas,” she said sadly. 
hope I didn’t hurt him.” 

‘She looked anxiously at a very small 
boy sitting on the sidewalk and staring 
up at her with an injured look. 

“QO, no, I guess not,” said a girl about 
Marianna’s age. ‘‘He’s used to falling 
down.” 

Marianna’s eyes went from the girl, to 
a boy, a half head shorter, and then to a 
girl smaller than the boy. Here were 
friends she was sure. She almost smiled. 

**Do you know where Mrs. Upton lives,” 
she asked. 

Marianna did not fully understand how 
wonderful it was that in this big city she 
should at once meet somebody who knew 
Mrs. Upton, her Aunt Louise. 

**Why, I guess so,’’ said the girl, ‘“‘do 
you mean the one that lives around the 
corner? Ma washes for her.” 

“That’s the one!’’ cried Marianna. 
**Come right along and show me where it 
is, or I’ll be late to the Christmas tree.” 

*‘ All right,” said the older girl. ‘“‘ We'll 
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all go and show you. If you don’t want 
Ellen to take hold of your hand, she 
needn’t.”” Little Ellen, the younger girl, 
had seized Marianna’s hand with the 
clutch of devotion and now was stum- 
bling along with dragging feet, and eyes 
on Marianna’s brightening face. 

“T went to a Christmas tree wunst,”’ 
said the bigger boy. 

“T was going but I was sick,’’ said 
Ellen. 

“?*N I couldn’t go ’cause the baby was 
sick and ma was out.”’ 

**An’ you didn’t have no fit skirt, Sa- 
rah,”’ supplemented Ellen. 

Marianna stopped so suddenly that El- 
len almost pitched on her nose and the 
breathless older sister carrying the heavy 
baby could rest. 

“Say, if you haven’t had a Christmas 
tree, come to ours. Aunt Louise would 
be real pleased I know.” 

The three children stared at each other 
for a moment. Then Bobby began, 
**Gee ’—but Sarah interrupted. 

“OQ thank you, but we ain’t dressed 
up enough ’’— 

‘“*We am too,’ cried Ellen, ‘‘we's got 
on our best clothes.”’ 

But now they had turned a corner and 
Bobby with a shout ran ahead to stand 
on the steps of a house. ‘‘That’s the 
house—where Bobby is,’’ said Sarah. ‘‘I 
guess we'd better go now.”’ 

‘* No, Sarah, you come with me, Every- 
body ought to have a Christmas tree,” 
said Marianna decidedly, ‘‘and I know 
ours is too big for just Dorothy and 
me.” 

When the door of Aunt Louise’s house 
was thrown open, they were all standing 
in the hall. Aunt Louise was putting on 
her fur coat and Uncle Henry was saying, 

“She must have gone in the other direc- 
tion, but she can’t get lost.” 

Then Marianna’s mother gave a cry 
and rushed at her little girl and put both 
arms around her and kissed her, then she 
straightened up and said, ‘‘ Why, who are 
these little people? ”’ 

Marianna pulled Sarah quite into the 
hall. Bobby was already at home and 
Ellen still clutched her hand. 

‘“‘Their mother washes for Aunt Lou- 
ise, like Miss Wiggin does for us, and she 
said she didn’t have any neighbors to in- 
vite and so I’ve invited them to stay to 
the Christmas tree with us.” 

On one side of the hall stood the dainty 
Dorothy and her lovely mother and the 
two gentlemen and Marianna’s mother; 
on the other side stood Marianna with 
Sarah at one hand, with a shawl over her 
head and around her shoulders and the 
squirming baby in her arms; on the 
other side of Marianna was Ellen, in a 
funny little felt hat and a coat with- 
out any buttons; she was still staring, 
open-mouthed, at Dorothy. Then came 
Bobby, perfectly at ease and much in- 
terested. 

Nobody spoke for a moment. ‘They 
didn’t have a Christmas tree,” explained 
Marianna. 

‘“‘We hung up our stockings,” said 
Bobby. ‘’N I got these.” He pulled 
from his pocket a red and white handker- 
chief adhering closely to a red and white 
stick of candy. He grinned at Uncle 
Henry. ‘I sucked it some, and it made 
it sticky.”” Then he gave his time to sep- 
arating the two. 


“I got a picture card,’’ said Ellen, ‘‘and 
I rubbed off the scratches.” 

“Are these Mrs. Clark’s children?” 
asked Aunt Louise. 

Sarah nodded with troubled eyes. She 
had been forced to put the baby down, 
but kept an anxious hold on his shoulder. 

‘*Dear me, I meant to remember them,”’ 
said Aunt Louise. 

‘‘Marianna, dear,” said her mother. 
“This is Aunt Louise’s house, and you 
ought not to invite people here.” 

‘*Why, I thought she said she was lone- 
some cause she didn’t know folks.” 

“‘That’s all right, Marianna,’ said 
Aunt Louise. ‘Take off your shawl, 
Sarah, and I’ll send word to your mother 
that you are safe and going to stay to 
our tree. Did you get the candles, 
Marianna?” 

Of course she had forgotten the can- 
dies. But the tree was so beautiful that 
more candles would really have been too 
much. Each little guest had what seemed 
a wonderful present. Although Dorothy 
and Marianna had each a beautiful doll, 
yet there was a smaller one for Ellen, and 
a book and handkerchief for Sarah, and 
a jackknife for Bobby. The baby sat on 
the floor contentedly and sucked a barley 
dog. Marianna had more presents than 
ever before in her life, though some of 
those given to Sarah and Ellen had been 
meant for her; as for Dorothy, she said 
she liked it better than when they called 
out her name all the time at the tree. 

“TI never had a Christmas before,” 
whispered Sarah as Aunt Louise pinned 
her shawl at her neck. Bobby, feeling 
he might burst with ice cream and happi- 
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ness, said nothing, but Ellen. came up to 
Marianna who was holding a beautiful 
doll, and whispered shyly, 

‘*My doll wants to kiss your doll good- 
night.” 

Then Marianna herself kissed Ellen, 
and went to the door to watch them all 
go down the steps with Uncle Henry 
escorting them home. 

““Good-by little neighbors,” Aunt 
Louise called softly after them, and 
then she drew Marianna into the house 
and closed the door. 





Christmas Games 


“Christmas candles’’ is a good old-time 
game. A lighted candle is placed upon 
a table. The player is blindfolded and 
stationed with his back to the candle, 
about a foot from it. He is then told 
to take three steps forward, turn around 
three times, then.to walk four steps 
toward the candle and blow it out. His 
attempt to do so will probably be as 
amusing to the audience as disconcerting 
to himself. 

Fill a paper bag with candy and hang it 
out of reach in the doorway. Spread a 
clean sheet over the floor below. One 
child is then chosen and blindfolded, and 
a cane put in his hands. He is turned 
around three times, and then tries to find 
his way to where the candy hangs. As 
soon as he finds it, he strikes the bag with 
the cane, and a rain of sweets follows. 
The delightful part from the children’s 
point of view is, of course, the grabbing 
of the candy that ensues. 











BLESSED CHRISTMAS 


By Carolyn S. Bailey 


ES 


OW MANY SHINING TAPERS TO LIGHT A CHRISTMAS TREE, 
HOW MANY TOYS AND DOLLIES FOR LITTLE FOLKS TO SEE, 
HOW MANY PRANCING REINDEER TO DASH ACROSS THE SNOW, 
HOW MANY LITTLE STOCKINGS ALL HANGING IN A ROW, 
HOW MANY MERRY CAROLS, HOW MANY PRESENTS, SAY— 
TO MAKE FOR LITTLE CHILDREN A BLESSED CHRISTMAS DAY ? 





AH, LISTEN, ONCE ON CHRISTMAS THERE CAME A BABY BOY, 

THE STARS HIS CHRISTMAS TAPERS, AND MOTHER'S LOVE HIS JoY; 
WITH ONLY HAY TO WRAP HIM AND CATTLE BY HIS BED, 

AND YET HE HEARD THE ANGELS COME SINGING OVERHEAD. 

A VERY LITTLE LOVING AND GRATEFUL HEARTS ALWAY 

WILL MAKE FOR LITTLE CHILDREN A BLESSED CHRISTMAS DAY. 








uf 
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God Revealed Through Man* 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


Open our eyes and make us see 
The path which leads to heaven and Thee! 
—John Hay, Secretary of State. 


The Gospel of John is best studied by itself. The first three Gospels follow in the 
main one outline of the public ministry of Jesus, and_ each contains many of the same 
sayings recorded by the others. Matthew and Luke have stories of his infancy, and 
Luke gives an incident of his boyhood; but John has nothing in common with the 
other three, except the miraele of the loaves and fishes, till the record of the last 
week of the life of Jesus. The fourth Gospel was written in a later time than the 
others, and gives a distinctively different view. It represents a maturer period of 
Christian thought, when ideas of the Christ were prevalent, to which the first three 
Gospels were strangers. When the Synoptics have been studied, then the study of the 
fourth Gospel illuminates them as it does not when it is forced in as a part of the 
main course. Dean Farrar says: ‘‘The first three evangelists give us divine aspects of 
one glorious landscape. St. John pours over that landscape a flood of heavenly sun- 
shine, which seems to transfigure its very character.”’ 

What John believes—assuming that he is the author of the book which bears his 
name—he states at its close, that ‘‘Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God.” He wrote to 
convince others that this is true [20: 31]. The plan of the book is simple. The prologue 
states the author’s view of Jesus as the Christ [1: 1-18]. Then in two nearly equal parts 
he shows by witnesses and signs that this is the true view. Six distinct signs are 
described, as cumulative manifestations of the glory of God manifested through his Son 
{1: 14], the first five culminating in the account of the raising of Lazarus and its effect 
on the people, ending with chapter twelve. Then follow the final instructions of Jesus 
to his disciples, explaining that he is the permanent source of joy and light and life to his 
own. The whole record is crowned by the account of the last triumphant sign—his vic- 
tory over death. The last chapter [21], the epilogue, seems to have been added at a later 
time, perhaps by another writer. 

This outline expanded, with the purpose of the author, should be in the thought of 
the teacher, when at the outset he plans his work with the six months’ lessons. The 
first step in preparation is to read the whole book, noting its divisions and its progressive 
movement to the concluding and conclusive evidence that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 
God, giving eternal life to those who believe on him. Then the prologue, which is the first 


Thou who art Light, shine on each soul! 
Thou who art Truth, each mind control! 
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lesson, will be understood in its three great assertions: 


1. The Word was God [vs. 1-3]. The 
‘““Word” was God expressing himself, 
his nature and thought, his manifestation 
of himself to mankind. He was always 
thus expressing himself. It was his es- 
sential nature so to do. The writers of 
the Bible conceived of him as having al- 
ways relations with men. ‘In the begin- 
ning God created the heavens and the 
earth ’’ for man’s abode, and then ‘‘cre- 
ated man in his own image ”’ (Gen. 1: 1-27]. 
**In the beginning . . . the Word was 
God.”’ The universe was created by the 
Word [v. 3]. It was God’s manifestation 
of himself tomen. ‘The invisible things 
of him are clearly seen, being perceived 
through the things that are made, even 
his everlasting power and divinity ” [Rom. 
1:20). The law given through Moses was 
the Word [v. 17]. The messages of the 
prophets were the Word [Heb. 1: 1]. 
Through all these ‘“‘ God having of old time 
spoken” manifested himseff to men. 

2. The Word was the life and light of 
men [vs. 4-13]. For the Word was God, 
ever living, whose life was a revealing of 
himself in nature, in the voices of those 
who spoke his truth, his will, his feeling 
toward men. Mankind did not pereeive 
clearly the light that shone on them in 
the Word, yet their darkness of ignorance, 
sin and prejudice could not quench the 
light [v. 5). 

At last a man came as a witness to that 
light—John, the last of the long line of 
prophets of the old dispensation who 
were witnesses to it—and many to whom 
he spoke thought he was himself the 
light. But he was not; he was only a 
witness. That light—the Word who was 
God—shone on all mankind and on each 
member of it. Mankind neither perceived 
nor received God coming to his own uni- 
verse, as the sun comes to give life and 





* International Sunday School Lesson for Jan 1, 
1905. Christ the Life and Light of Men. Text, 
John 1: 1-18. 


to illumine [v. 11]. Yet some in every 
age did receive God manifesting himself 
—the Word quickening and illuminating 
them—and thus became his children, chil- 
dren of light. For to apprehend God in 
the soul is to possess the power and ap- 
propriate the privilege of being in the 
conscious relation of a child to his Father. 
That experience is being begotten of God 
[vs. 12, 18]. 

3. The Word became flesh [vs, 14, 18]. 
God had so manifested himself in the 
universe he had created for man that 
man might know his everlasting power 
and divinity [Rom. 1: 20], had revealed 
himself in those who received him shining 
into their souls [v. 12], had spoken through 
prophets {Heb. 1: 1]. He is still reveal- 
ing himself in these ways. But a new 
and greater revelation of him came to 
men. He had filled the tabernacle in the 
wilderness with his light, so that not even 
his prophet Moses could enter it because 
of its dazzling glory [Ex. 40: 84, 35]. The 
writer of this Gospel had met a young 
man beside the Jordan River whose name 
was Jesus, and from that time had seen 
the glory of God tabernacled in him, so 
that he recognized in him the Word, 
which some men before had recognized 
in the created universe, and in the say- 
ings of Moses and of the prophets. But 
the light in Jesus shone brighter than it 
was shining elsewhere, or ever had shone 
before—shone as the glory of a son only 
begotten from God the Father. Jesus 
was a new revelation. Moses had given 
the Law which was precious to every 
Hebrew. But Jesus had brought such 
grace and truth as showed that he was 
the Messiah [vs. 14, 16]. This witness of 
the light in God pointed to Jesus as re- 
vealing in himself the light to which John 
had borne witness. Many years had 
passed since then, and to the writer of 
this Gospel, with other disciples, had 
been imparted through fellowship with 
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Jesus the fullness of the divine light 
which is the life of men, and grace in 
ever-increasing degrees [v. 16]. As com- 
pared with what Jesus revealed God had 
never before been seen. Jesus mani- 
fested him as the only begotten Son, ever 
abiding in the bosom of God his Father 
[v. 18]. Jesus of Nazareth therefore was 
truly the promised Messiah, the Son of 
God 


This is the thesis of John’s Gospel, the 
outpouring of the heart of a disciple 
whose love of his Master has absorbed 
him; and in the rest of his Gospel he 
shows not only that Jesus is the Son of 
God, but who the Son of God is and 
what he does to create faith and life in 
those who believe on him, and what he 
does to those who regard him with un- 
belief and hostility. 





Why Ring the Bells on 
Christmas Day 
BY REV. CHARLES E. PERKINS 


Why ring the bells on Christmas Day? 
For joy. A Prince to earth is given. 

What message do those bells convey? 
Good will and Peace, from God in Heaven. 


Who is the Prince that’s come to earth? 
*Tis Jesus Christ of Nazareth. 

What gain to man is in His birth? 
Our triumph over sin and death. 


In what fair palace is He born? 
His natal roof’s a lowly shed. 

What splendors do His couch adorn? 
An ox’s manger is His bed. 


And will He sit upon a throne? 
Among the poor His lot is cast. 
But surely He will claim His own! 
With outlaws He will die at last. 


Alas! the bells should toll for woe. 
Nay, all for gladness must they ring. 

But Jesus Christ hath perished so! 
Nay, but He lives; our Saviour King. 


He lives? He died, you said but now. 
Death was to Him the yate of life. 

Dwells He no longer then, below? 
Till the world ends He shares our strife. 





A Golden Jubilee in the Bay 


State 


Union Congregational Church, Ballardvale, Mass., 
Rev. A. H. Fuller, pastor, celebrated its fiftieth an- 
niversary Dec. 8,9. At its organization Professor 
Park of Andover preached. At the recent public 
exercises the address was by Rev. W. R. Campbell 
of Boston. Cordial greetings were extended by 
Andover pastors of four denominations. A reunion 
of past and present members was held, when 126 
enjoyed a bountiful supper and encouraging re- 
ports from all departments. The membership was 
never so large as now, nor the work in more flour- 
ishing condition. W. 8. 


The Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 





Mrs. Phebe E. Scoles, Leverett.............+++ $3.00 
Rev. J. W. Raine, Riverhead, N. Y............ 2.83 
Fe nn ORES Te PRT EEL ET EE ECE 2.00 
Miss Grace B. Allen, Ohelsea...........++....+ 1.50 





You can easily imagine yourself walking 
in Bible lands, and talking with the people 
as you look at The Pilgrim Teacher Lesson 
Pictures. A picture for every lesson. Send 
for sample.—THE PILGRIM PRESS. 
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The Anonymous Children Discovered 


(CF time an th will come at the same 
time as this paper, and I know 
very well that you children will 
not care for any Corner except the 
“‘chimney corner” where Santa 
Claus drops down your gifts. So 
I will only show you three pretty 
pictures, and tell you a short (and 
true) story about them. 

The dear little boys sitting on 
a step in summer time were in the 
Corner before, as you may remem- 
ber—a year and a half ago. One 
of the editors had seen them up 
in the White Mountains and got 
the picture, which he allowed me 
to show you, but would not tell 
me who they were, or where they 
lived, or anything about them; if 
I wanted to know I must find it 
out myself! So they were dis- 
played as Anonymous Children, 
with request for information. 

In a few days I got a letter from 
a lady on Cape Cod, saying that 
she knew who they were, because 
she was their great-aunt. They 
were, she said, ‘‘of good old Puri- 
tan stock, their great-great-great- 
great-great-great grandfather, 
Nicholas Somebody, having come 
to Plymouth on the Ann in 1628.”” Their 
names were John and David, and they 
lived in a suburban town, close by their 
aunt, who took The Congregationalist, 
although her name was not given! But 
the subscription clerk found her address 
for me, and I resolved to. find John and 
David at my first leisure. In the mean- 
time, I received from California another 
letter about them. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I saw the picture of the 
** Anonymous Children”’ in the Conversation 
Corner of July 11, 1903, and I think I know 
who they are. Their names are John and 
Frances Rife. They were born in Kusaie in 
the Caroline Islands, five thousand miles 
from San Francisco. 

Berkeley, Cal. FRANKLIN J. 

This boy’s name had a distinct Vermont 
sound, and on inquiry I found that his 
name and his father came from that 
state, which was sufficient voucher for 
him! I inferred that the Rife boys had 
spent a vacation in California. The next 
thing was to investigate their claim, and 
I sent them the. photograph, asking if 
they were the children; it would take 
more than a year to get an answer. 
When the Morning Star sailed for the 
Pacific last June, I sent a message by the 
Garland children to the Rife children. 
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But before the Star had got 
half way to the Azores the 
Rifes were writing me an an- 

. Swer, which I received three 
months later. 


Dear Mr. Martin: Your letter 
came by the last mail. Thank 
you for making us members of 
the Corner. That picture is not 
of us, nor of any one we know. 
We will send you one of Frances 
and me and our baby sister, Mil- 
dred Lijubar, taken a year ago. 
It was taken in our playhouse. 
We have a big dog named Major 
and three goats. We drive one 
in a little wagon. I havea canoe, 
and we have good times playing 
with it when the tide is in. Sometimes I go 
fishing on thé reef with the boys. Good-By. 

Kusaie, Caroline Is. Joun R. 


Well, the picture (now before you) and 
what jolly-faced John said seemed to 





“prove an alibi,” and made me think 
that perhaps the Cape Cod lady might be 
right about the children after all. So, 
with picture in hand, I went to their 
town (once called Me- 
notomy), and inquired 
for the street. A coal 
man said he was going 
right there, and I fol- 
lowed him; when he 
stopped, I stopped—and 
that was the very house! 
But the subscriber had 
just moved away, no one 
knew where—so had the 
boys’ family, ‘‘close by.’ 
What should I do? Walk- 
ing up the street, I saw 
two little fellows playing 
ina yard; I went in and 
asked if they knew John 
and David. One of them 
pointed to the other and 
said, “He’s John!” 
When I showed John the 
picture he shouted, 
‘‘That’s me and David,’’ 
and took me to his home. 
We had a nice time, I 
tell you! 
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Here’s‘a later picture of them, so that 
you will know them if you see them. 
had a long, cold trolley ride that night, 
having to cross the Ipswich River on a 
narrow foot-bridge (will this help you to 
locate my home?), but was richly repaid 
by finding at last those bright, happy 
boys, the great-great-great-great-great- 
great grandsons of Nicholas, who came 
over in the Ann. I wish I could as easily 
visit the other children in their island 
home. We hope Dorothy of the Morning 
Star will write us sometime about them. 
And now a Merry Christmas to all the 
merry Cornerers from Menotomy to Mi- 
oan and may they all have the best 
gifts! 


AN OLD CHRISTMAS POEM 


A lady in Newport, R. I. asked me 
some time ago for an old poem—“ Annie 
and Willie’s Prayer.” I find that 
it was written by Mrs. Emily P. 
(Woodward) Snow, a native of 
Buckland, Mass. (Mary Lyon’s 
birthplace), formerly of Meriden, 
Ct., who died at Bristol in 1900. 
Letters from her daughter there 
and sister at East Charlemont, 
Mass., say it was written when 
her small children asked for 
Christmas verses, and was first 
published in the Household (Brat- 
tleboro), in 1868, afterward in 
book form by E. P. Dutton, also 
in London. These are out of 
print, but it may be found in a 
book of Choice Readings (Ginn 
& Co., $1.50). It is a pathetic 
story of motherless children sent 
to bed by an mnnsympathizing 
father, who afterward heard their 
prayers for presents—and an- 
swered them himself before morn- 
ing: 

‘Twas the eve before Christmas; ‘‘ Good 
night’’ had been said, 

And Annie and Willie had crept into bed. 

“Peas Desus ’et Santa Taus tum down 
tonight, 

And bing us some pesents before it is ight ; 

I,waat he should div me a nice ittle sed, 

With bight, shiny unners, and all painted yed ; 


A box full of tandy, a book and a toy— 
Amen—and then, Desus, I’ll be a dood boy.”’ 
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In and Around Boston 


The Old South Club 


This organization of men connected with the 
Old South Church held a successful meeting 
last week, with an attendance of seventy-five 
and an informal address, full of information 
and suggestion, by President Tuttle of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad. The club main- 
tains a vigorous life and is an important factor 
in the work of the church. Many of our 
churches maintain similar organizations and 
their growth and influence are steadily in- 
creasing, as was made abundantly evident at 
the recent convention held in Dr. Allbright’s 
church in Dorchester. 


In Memory of Dr. Herrick 

A notable company gathered at Mount Ver- 
non Church last Sunday for an impressive 
memorial service to the lamented Dr. Herrick, 
conducted by his long-time friend, Dr. Gor- 
don, whose eloquent and appreciative tribute 
to the former pastor comforted and upliited 
the bereaved people. The speaker traced the 
influence on him of the sweetness and refine- 
ment of his mother, the strength and courage 
of his father, of the breadth, immensity, power 
and beauty of the sea, his playmate and 
teacher, and of his singularly happy marriage. 
He followed his career from his coming to 
Mount Vernon Church in 1871 through the 
theological transitions during which, with 
splendid poise, he held himself above contro- 
versy. With prophetic vision he taught the 
highest theology in the highest manner, while 
three generations of his flock he lured to 
heaven. His recent translation was likened 
to that of Elijah. A sympathetic letter was 
read from the pastor-elect, Rev. A. P. Fitch. 
The music, which included an exquisite set- 
ting of Crossing the Bar, enhanced the effect- 
iveness of the service. 


An Eliot Anniversary in Roxbury 

** And is it thus at every dinner? No, sir, 
but we have high doings today.” This appro- 
priate quotation: headed the clever ‘* Me’n’ 
you”’ of the John Eliot Anniversary supper 
held Dec. 15 at Eliot Church, Roxbury, the 
first in New England to be named for the 
Apostle to the Indians. The occasion was an 
observance of the three hundredth anniver 
sary of John Eliot’s birth. 

The tables were lighted with quaintly fash- 
ioned candlesticks and the menus were espe- 
cially prepared for the occasion. The bounti- 
ful repast included such old-fashioned dainties 
as succotash, doughnuts, mince and pumpkin 
pies. At the post-prandial exercises Miss 
Mary Tenney read an interesting paper on 
Old Roxbury Worthies and referred to the 
wealth of historic associations which Roxbury 
possesses. No town was more patriotic at the 
time of the Revolution and no more famous 
names were prominent in the early history 
of Massachusetts than those leading men of 
**Rocksbery,’’ Pynchon, Eliot, Warren and 
Dudley. Rev. Nicholas Van der Pyl of Marble- 
head spoke of the Puritan spirit and character, 
giving a forcible and impressive account of 
those men of God whose strength lay not in 
outward observances but in their lives. The 
pastor, Rev. W. C. Rhoades, talked of John 
Eliot, whom Winslow called “that famous 
instrument of the Lord,” and who stands 
as a representative Puritan. The speaker 
gave a brief summary of Eliot’s life, refer- 
ring to his work among the Indians and as 
preacher and educator. A social hour closed 
the delightful occasion. 


Growth at Berkeley Temple 


Berkeley Temple has just issued a manual 
covering its work for 1904 up to Nov. 1, from 
which these figures are taken: 


Sunday school enrollment, 301; church mem- 
bership, 515; accessions, 42, on confession, 25; 
letters sent from church Office, 4,000; calls 
made by pastoral helper, 1,493. Theaggregate 
Sunday attendance, compared with last year, 


has grown from 19,354 to 26,716; prayer meet- 
ing attendance, from 3,437 to 3,919; pledged 
contributors, from 206 to 234; and collections, 
from $1,854 to $2,373. 


The recent four days’ fair netted aout $900. 
The manual contains a signed statement of the 
advisory board to this effect: Having been in 
close touch with the work of Berkeley Temple 
for several years and having met with its 
board of trustees and dissussed its plans for 
work, we ‘‘are confident that the church is 
doing an important and useful work and 
showing a normal growth. Under the present 
pastor the members are harmonious, devoted 
and untiring in their support of him and the 
church work, and we believe the contributions 
of outside persons and organizations to Berke- 
ley Temple to be fully justified by the present 
situation in this church.”” This statement is 
signed by Henry H. Proctor, representing the 
Old South Church; H. A. Wilder, represent- 
ing Eliot Church, Newton; Charles H. Rutan, 
representing Harvard Church, Brookline; and 
Charles Liffier, representing the Congrega- 
tional Church Union. 


Dr. Patton on Duty 


Rev. C. H. Patton, D.D., the new home 
seeretary of the American Board, is meeting 
with a cordial reception from the churches 
and the local Christian public. Since he as- 
sumed his duties, Dec, 1, he has spoken at 
Manchester and Franklin, N. H., Wakefield 
and Salem, Mass., at the Twentieth Century 
Club in Boston and last Monday before the 
Ministers’ Meeting in Pilgrim Hall. His 
theme Monday was the new outlook for the 
American Board. He based his inspiring 
address on the fact that the nations of the 
earth are now open to the missionary and to 
a degree religiously prepared for his coming. 
The present approach is sympathetic, employs 
a wide variety of means and leaves the native 
church free to work out its own theological 
beliefs and ecclesiastical forms. In view of 
the rising tide of missionary interest in the 
churches, he urged that some thoroughgoing 
plan for benevolence be adopted and faithfully 
worked out, and that the subject of missions 
be more constantly upon the thought and in 
the prayers of Christians. A delightful re- 
ception was tendered Dr. and Mrs. Patton by 
the officers and Prudential Committee of the 
Board at the Hotel Vendome last Thursday 
afternoon when a representative company of 
590 ladies and gentlemen were present. 


The Y. W. C. A.’s Quarterly Meeting 

The good work done by the Boston Young 
Women’s Christian Association for wage- 
earning women, was clearly defined recently 
at its quarterly meeting. The reports brought 
out many interesting facts showing a variety 
of ways in which girls are aided in their efforts 
for self-support. Upwards of one thousand 
situations are furnished yearly free to appli- 
cants. Free meals and lodgings, and other 
relief is given to girls in distress. Students 
work their way in the boarding homes, and 
frail girls are made strong in the gymnasium. 
These aids, with the association’s training 
schools and classes, Traveler’s Aid and Bible 
work, are but a means to.the one great end 
for which the association was formed thirty- 
eight years ago—that of Christian character- 
building. 


The Results at the Polis 


The municipal election last week had re- 
sults not altogether pleasant to contemplate. 
Out of 114,592 men entitled to vote only 80,581 
did so, and out of 17,119 women registered 
only 8,926 voted for members of the school 
board. The result is the election of a board 
of aldermen with a preponderance of men who 
are far from ideal, of a school board which 
lacks a woman member and has on it more 
aggressive Roman Catholics. The board of 
aldermen will have among its members a man 
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convicted by the Federal courts of deception 
in evading the Civil Service law, whose brother, 
guilty of the same offense, has just been elected 
a member of the legislature of the common- 
wealth; both these men being known to their 
constituents as convicts and yet—heartily in- 
dorsed by them for continuance in public of- 
fice, ; ; 

With the superintendency of the public 
schools of the city in the hands of a Roman 
Catholic, with an ever-increasing number of 
representatives of that church on the school 
board, with a waning of the interest of the 
voter in the honest and decent administration 
of the city’s affairs, and with the sweeping 
into office with an exceptionally large major- 
ity by the voters of the entire city of a man 
who is a criminal, it is evident that Boston 
needs to arouse to consideration of the way it 
is drifting. Continuance of the drift will in- 
crease the inclination to adopt President El- 
iot’s plan of a State-controlled commission of 
education for Greater Boston like those which 
now control the splendid water and park sys- 
tems of the same area. This plan will meet 
an ever-increasing sentiment in favor of more 
home rule rather than less, and of remedying 
the faults of democracy by more democracy. 
Fortunately, a Good Government Association 
has come into being, which, by its careful in- 
vestigation of the records of candidates and 
publication of the same just before elections, 
will in due time educate citizens to more care- 
ful and intelligent consideration of the merits 
of candidates than is possible today when no 
organization of this kind exists. a‘ 





Christian News from Everywhere 


Indianapolis ministers have organized a 
tripartite preachers’ meeting, including 
United Brethren, Methodist Protestants and 
Congregationalists. Its president, Rev. Harry 
Blount, is pastor of Plymouth Congregational 
Church. 


At the special request of Fanny Crosby, the 
hymn-writer, we state that she is in good 
health and has a comfortable home. She has 
not authorized the sale of her biography for 
the purpose of securing herself a home. She 
further states that Messrs. Biglow & Main, 
publishers of her hymns, have been and are 
among her best friends, and cheir arrange- 
ments are entirely satisfactory to her. 


It is reported that the classes of young per- 
sons preparing for membership of the United 
~Free Church of Scotland were never so large 
as they are now. The attempt of the “ Wee 
Free Church ” to ruin it by getting possession 
of its property without having means to ad- 
minister it is awakening many to their need 
of spiritual life. So do trials fructify the 
church. 


General Booth of the Salvation Army has 
been holding a series of meetings in Germany, 
which have had a total attendance of 20,000 
persons. At the last one, in Frankfurt, the 
largest and most fashionable building was 
crowded with leading citizens, Jews and Chris- 
tians, millionaires, professors, students, em- 
ployers and working men sitting side by side. 
Women in tasteful gowns and gentlemen in 
evening dress filled the boxes. 


Tokyo has eleven thousand invalided sol- 
diers. As soon as they become convalescent 
they are sent off to the hills or to the hot 
springs to still further recruit. Many have 
been sent to Karuizawa, which is a regular 
summer resort for many of the missionaries. 
Arriving there the convalescents have found 
the missionaries among their best friends, 
providing them with reading matter, illus- 
trated evening lectures and many other pleas- 
ant, diverting and instructive pursuits, inci- 
dental to which of course has been the ever- 
present desire to proclaim the gospel, which 
has been done faithfully by word and by 
picture. 
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Consulting State Editors heard from this week: Rev. Messrs. Evan Thomas, Essex Junction; C. H. Smith, Pittsford; Warren 
- Morse, Bennington Center; A. C. Ferrin, Springfield 


Prosperous U. V. M. 


The University of Vermont has secured from the 
legislature an appropriation of $60,000 to erect an 
agricultural building. It will be called Morrill 
Hall, in recognition of the services of the late Sen- 
ator Justin 8. Morrill to the cause of education. 
‘The ease with which the biil passed both branches 
of the legislature is a tribute to the memory of this 
distinguished Vermonter, and shows the high es- 
teem in which the institution is held throughout 
the state. 

The $100,000 medical building, rapidly approach- 
ing completion, will be a worthy addition to the 
many fine structures which make the “hill” so 
imposing. It is of brick, 170x 75 feet, three stories 
and basement, and stands on the site of the old 
building burned a year ago. Parts are already 
occupied. 

The university is enjoying a high degree of 
prosperity. Work on the Centennial Endowment 
Fund is being resolutely prosecuted, and its leaders 
are satisfied that the attitude of the alumni and 
others is such as to insure speedy success. 

ETHAN ALLEN. 


The Southwestern Corner 


Twenty ministers of Bennington and Rutland 
counties spent a half day together at Rutland, 
Dec. 13, in a joint meeting. The theme opened 
up by Dr. Phillips, was the Homiletica) Value of 
the Poetical and Wisdom Literature of the Old 
Testament and suggested the unending riches 
to be found therein. Lunch provided a larger 
opportunity for fellowship. Mr. Mills led in discuss- 
ing the Coming Revival, giving a careful résumé 
of great revivals from the Reformation on, with the 
leading teaching of each, thus opening the way to 
present the social ideal of Jesus as likely to be the 
great teaching of the coming revival. It was felt 
that this was indeed the keynote, but that each 
man must work out his own problem according 
to the needs of his parish and not according to the 
ideas of any distant revival-generating committee. 
This was the first meeting of the kind for years, 
but awakens hope that it will become a regular 
feature. 

The Dorset Sunday school is to celebrate Christ- 
mas not alone by receiving but by bringing gifts 
for needy homes in town, and for the Kurn Hattin 
Homes at Westminster for neglected boys. 

Friends in the parish have given a communion 
table in memory of Miss Bertha Pratt, whose long 
and faithful service in the various activities of the 
church is thus touchingly remembered. Her father, 
Dr. Pratt, pastor here for forty years, is still living 
at the age of eighty-two. 

The pastor conducts a flourishing mission study 
class for the young people, using Dr. DeForest’s 
book, Sunrise in the Sunrise Kingdom. w. M. 


Burlington’s Remodeled Edifice 


There is joy in First Church over its enlarged and 
improved house of worship, vigorous life and bright 
prospects of continued prosperity. This joy found 
free expression at the annual dinner of the Men’s 
Giab last week, and was appreciably increased by 
the inspiring view of Congregationalism presented 
by the chief speaker, Rey. H. A. Bridgman. Other 
speakers were President Buckham of the univer- 
sity, ex-Governor U. A. Woodbury, Gen. 0. 0. 
Howard and the pastor, Dr. G. Glenn Atkins. 
About 100 members attended. 

The present edifice was built seventy years ago, 
and has been conspicuous for the classic style of 
both exterior and interior. Its most striking fea- 
tures have been the pillared front and the choragic 
monument of Lysicrates, said to be the suggestion 
and gift of that famous scholar, author and dip- 
lomat, the late George P. Marsh, for many years 
an honored member. 

The recent enlargement has added one-fifth to 
the interior length of the church, provided three 
rooms for the use of the primary department of 
the Sunday school, a choir loft in the rear of the 
pulpit, to which the organ has been removed from 
the rear gallery and a choir room and pastor’s 
study on either side the organ. There are two rear 
entrances, also pillared. In all the re-grouping of 
pillars and pilasters there has been strict adherence 
to the details of the classic forms which have made 


this place of worship so admired. The seating ca- 
pacity has been raised to 850. The total cost, ex- 
clusive of furnishings, is $12,000, of which $10,000 
has been provided. The main floor has been car- 
peted and the additional rooms furnished by the 
ladies. The result is a noble and striking audito- 
rium, a successful adaptation of an historic building 
to present and future needs. 

The church will observe its centennial Feb. 
23-26. It is expected that Dr. Washington Glad- 
den will preach. BR. T. 


Southeastern Vermont 


The Old South Church at Windsor, since the com- 
ing of the new pastor, Rev. W. H. Hayes, has been 
encouraged by a bequest of $18,000 for a new 
church edifice from Mr. B. F. Blood of Waltham, 
Mass. The only condition is that the building be 
constructed of brick and granite. A new library 
building, costing $16,000, recently dedicated, was 
also a gift to the town from the same source,.and 
two other nearby villages, Brownsville and Ascut- 
neyville, are similarly indebted to Mr. Blood. Other 
signs of new life in the Old South are the renovat- 
ing of the parsonage at a cost of $500, the lifting 
of a debt of $400, nearly 100 per cent. increase in 
Sunday school attendance and the organization of 
the youth into a Young People’s Union, whose 
meetings, held on a week night, are something of 
an innovation. While seeking to retain a general 
religious atmosphere the programs vary. On the 
first meeting of the month a literary program is 
arranged, the second is given to a debate, the third 
is of a general character as the leader for the even- 
ing may desire and the fourth is social. 

A new parsonage is nearing completion for the 
occupancy of the new pastor at Ludlow, Rev. R. W. 
Roundy. A young men’s class has been organized 
in the Sunday school, with the pastor as leader, 
which is following a course in the Gospels based on 
Stevens and Burton’s Harmony; and a midweek 
class is studying Congregationalism, using Professor 
Bacon’s book in the series, The Story of the 
Churches. 

The Springfield Sunday school next year will use 
the Bible Union Lessons on the life of Christ; and 
the Men’s Seminar, now in its fifth year, is discuss- 
ing Professor Harnack’s What Is Christianity? 
with a list of topics that follow an analysis of the 
book. These studies are interrupted from time to 
time for the discussion of current questions. 

A. C. F. 


From Johnson to Lyndonville 


The renoval of Rev. E.G. French from Johnson 
to Lyndonville is of more than passing interest. 
After nine years in his present field, his work con- 
tinues to be highly acceptable. Yet his energies 
have by no means been confined to his parish, but 
have radiated in alldirections. Inthe State Normal 
School at Johnson his presence has been helpfully 
felt. The smaller neighboring churches have found 
in him a willing helper and a wise counselor. His 
departure will be deeply regretted not alone by the 
church, but by the community at large. It is grat- 
ifying, however, that he is to remain in the state, 
which will leave undisturbed his helpful relations 
to the Vermont Domestic Missionary Society, of 
which he is director, and the State Convention, in 
whose work he is deeply interested. The action of 
the Lyndonville church in choosing a pastor whose 
ministerial life is so firmly rooted in the religious 
life of Vermont is to be commended. 

LAMOILLE. 


On the Western Slope 


The Middlebury Historical Society and the Con- 
gregational Club of western Vermont unite forces 
again this year to celebrate Forefathers’ Day with 
an address by Dr. R. H. Potter of Hartford, Ct., on 
The New New England, followed by an “old New 
England dinner.” 

Mr. George Gilmour, assistant pastor at Rutland, 
is conducting two successful Bible classes. One, of 
men, meets Synday noons and studies the life of 
Christ. On a recent Sunday ninety were present. 
The other, of women, meets Tuesday evenings and 
discusses the origin of the Hebrew religion. It has 
about fifty members. 

The little church at Sudbury is soon to have a 


bell upon its house of worship—the gift of the new 
pastor, Rev. N. R. Nichols. Cc. H. 8. 


The Y. M. C. A. Renaissance 


The revival of interest in Y. M. C. A. work has 
been felt in Vermont to an extent not generally 
appreciated, even here. A conference of Y. M. 
C. A. workers in Burlington, last week, brought the 
recent progress of this movement in the state more 
definitely before the public. In the larger places 
the organization has been working for many years, 
but of late the local associations have been taking 
on new vigor. In Burlington the boys are taking 
& gratifying degree of interest in the religious work 
and showing much willingness to do- association 
work of all kinds. Rutland reported a more stable 
financial condition, increased interest in religious 
work and hope of a new building. At St. Johnsbury 
and Bennington also satisfactory conditions prevail. 
One peculiarly gratifying and promising feature 
running through all reports is the increase of public 
interest and confidence in assodiation work shown 
by more generous financial support. 

A new departure, the possibilities of which are 
only beginning to be developed, is the movement to 
extend the influence and benefits of the association 
to villages and rural communities. The village of 
Island Pond is already doing successful association 
work. The movement has probably made great- 
est progress in Franklin County, where committee 
and people seem to be deeply interested. This 
elasticity of the Y. M. C. A. idea, while a surprise 
to many, is welcomed as a sign of promise. A. B. 


Sunday School Work and Workers 


At the recent convention of the State Sunday 
School Association facts and figures chiefly en- 
couraging were brought out. The financial con- 
dition of the organization was admirable. In place 
of the old-time deficit was a good balance. There 
has been appreciable increase in the number of 
schools, Close figuring shows a very slight gain 
in average attendance. Surprisingly enough, there 
is substantial increase in the number of men attend- 
ing Sunday school and a loss of 916 in children be- 
tween the ages of eight and fifteen years. Here 
is an apparent upsetting of normal conditions. 
Should it continue some interesting questions as to 
causes would arise. The convention was excep- 
tionally large, representative, inspiring, jubilant; 
but its most hopeful feature was the large number 
of choice professional and business men who freely 
dedicate their time, strength and money to this im- 
portant branch of Christian effort. Its officers stand 
at the head of great and prosperous business enter- 
prises, one being an ex-governor of the state. 

B. R. 


A Breath from Massachusetts 
Bay 


The recently reorganized Men’s Club promises 
to develop the latent power of South Church, Pea- 
body, whose alert pastor, Rev. G. A. Hall, avails 
himself of all methods to interest his people and 
secure their co-operation in Christian work. Rev. 
A. A. Stockdale of Berkeley Temple and H. H. 
Proctor of Boston, a former valued member of the 
Peabody church, addressed a large meeting, after 
@ substantial feast, and deeply impressed their 
hearers with a sense of personal responsibility for 
the support and growth of the church. 

Mr. Hall’s long and able service as secretary of 
the Essex Congregational Club is highly valued, 
Such an officer is indispensable if these forms of 
associated effort are not to become obsolete. Not 
a few have failed for want of just such a tireless 
and cosmopolitan officer. 

Rev. L. C. Greeley has been delighting the Mid- 
dleton church, which allowed him a considerable 





At the recent installation of Rev. G. H. Johnson 
at Swampscott, it was evident that a fresh, uneon- 
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ventional, hopeful, attractive pastor had under- 
taken an important work in that community. If 
there is any drawing power in a tasteful and wor- 
shipful building, that village by the sea has it. May 
the new voice and manner prove potent to win many 
there to Christian discipleship! 

Rev. Dr. Eaton, formerly of Revere, has begun a 
quiet and useful work in the charming town of 
Wenham, and brings to it unusual gifts. It is a 
steadfast company to whom he ministers, and large 
results may be looked for. 


SALEM 


South Church, after holding services in the Y. M. 
C. A. Hall since the destruction of its meeting 
house @ year ago, has just voted to unite for the 
present with Crombie Street Church in worship, 
under the charge of Dr. A. A. Berle. The proposal 
for corporate union between these churches may 
thus find a happy solution after some months of 
meeting together in this familiar way. 

The seventeenth annual social and business meet- 
ing of the Tabernacle Church was a large and hope- 
ful gathering of members from near and far. The 
presence of Rev. and Mrs. D. 8. Herrick of the 
Madura Mission, the representatives of this church 
in India, added much to the pleasure of those whose 
contributions, in part, sustain these laborers in the 
distant land. Depletions by death and removal the 
past year have been unusually large. Generous 
bequests do not compensate for the loss sustained 
when those who have been active in its affairs pass 
on forever from our assemblies. O,for the strong. 
devoted souls to come in and take the places sadly 
vacant! There are people enough unchurched to 
make our meeting houses too strait for us. We 
wait and pray and toil to persuade them of their 
neglect and of the benefits of regular church at- 
tendance. There is money enough for the numer- 
ous shows and schemes ever appealing for patron- 
age, but for the Church these cannot afford either 
“the expense or the time.” Evangelism, new or 
old, affects the multitudes hereabouts but slightly. 
Have they outgrown the need of the gospel? 

The Men’s Club of this church greatly enjoyed a 
talk by Rev. 8S. C. Bushnell of Arlington upon The 
Monitor—Its Inventor and Builders. It is a thrill- 
ing story, and any similar company wishing an en- 
tertaining speaker should send for him. In like 
manner, Mr. Byington of Dane Street, Beverly, has 
been giving his people exceedingly racy and inform- 
ing bits of his experience as boy and student and 
minister, under the title of Odds and Ends. Send 
for him, too, and none will regret it who enjoy gen- 
uine humor and novel instruction. LUKE. 


A Connecticut Installation 


A large gathering, despite the storm which threat 
ened to block all highways; a council, whose formal 
voting became a series of informal speeches, ex- 
pressing warmest friendship and esteem; a supper, 
whose quality and quantity were but the material 
symbols of the welcome of the parish to its new 
pastor; and an evening service of rare inspiration 
and charm—such were some of the features of the 
installation, Dec. 13, of Rev. Edward N. Rackard, 
D. D., as pastor of the ancient and honored church 
of Stratford. The church is one of the oldest in 
New England, with a pastorate of noble scholars, 
one of whom was a founder of Yale and a son of. 
the second president of Harvard, while many 
were intimately connected with Yale, one—Rev. 
Timothy Cutler—later becoming rector of the col- 
lege. The present pastor is a well-known and tried 
leader of Congregationalism in New York State, 
beloved not only by his church in Syracuse, but by 
the university and the city, and long honored by 
our missionary boards. 

Dr. Packard read a paper, sweet-spirited in its 
conservatism, holding fast, with but few modifica- 
tions in statement, to the Christian verities, as he 
understood them at the beginning of bis ministry, 
frank in its outspoken championship of the doctrines 
of our fathers, while broad-minded and brotherly 
toward men of the so-called “new school.” The 
result was @ love feast, indicating the height and 
length and breadth and depth of our Congregational 
fellowship—a love feast in which radical and con- 
servative clasped hands in unanimous approval, 
forgetting all differences concerning the technical 
analysis of the Christian faith in their admiration 
for the beauty, power and Christlikeness of the 
life itself. The sermon was preached by Dr. H. A. 
Stimson of New York. Dr. Packard’s coming is a 
notable addition to the Congregational ministry of 
Connecticut. His people and his fellow-workers 
congratulate themselves upon his presence, and 
look for rich fruitage in years to come. 

H. H. T. 
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A New Jersey Letter 


The First Church of Plainfield celebrated its 
silver anniversary with a week’s services in No- 
vember. A comprehensive historical sermon was 
preached by the pastor, Rev. Charles L. Goodrich. 
An interesting feature was the roll-call, charter 
members appearing with special badges. Sunday 
afternoon an anniversary service was held by the 
Sunday school. In the evening the Endeavor 
Society had charge, when Rev. J. C. Whiting and 
others made addresses, and letters were read from 
former members. 

Interdenominational fellowship was emphasized 
Tuesday night, when representatives were present 
from a number of denominations in and about 
Plainfield. Addresses were made by Dr. F. W. 
Baldwin of East Orange, Rev. Cornelius Schenck 
of Plainfield Dutch Reformed Church, Dr. J. F. 
Danforth of Westfield and Dr. C. C. Creegan. A 
cordial letter was read from Dr. A. H. Bradford, 
who was unable to be present. 

The social feature came on Friday evening, when 
the women gave a dinner, followed by a musical 
entertainment. At the close a special meeting of 
the society was called to consider church enlarge- 
ment. Stereopticon views of the plans were shown, 
and a vote of the society indicated a large majority 
in favor of enlarging the building. 

On Mr. Goodrich’s twentieth anniversary as 
pastor of this church, an occasion duly observed 
by his people, Dr. J. M. Whiton presented to the 
pastor, on behalf of the congregation, sixteen 
double eagles. The Men’s Club is a notable feature 
of Plainfield church life. Lt has succeeded in bring- 
ing together all sorts of men. The plan has been 
to have the club addressed by practical men who 
have achieved success in their various callings. 
The engineer of the Tide Water Oil Co., has spoken 
of Petroleum. Leading railroad men have told the 
history of their roads, or of the working of some 
department. Such addresses covering a large 
variety of practical subjects, have made this club 
notable in New Jersey, and other clubs have been 
organized along similar lines. 


NORTHERN NEW JERSEY CONFERENCE 


The fall meeting was held with First Church, 
Jersey City, Dr. J. L. Scudder, pastor. Enthusi- 
astic reports from Rev. Messrs. A. C. Ball, O. C. 
Helming, C. L. Goodrich and Dr. A. H. Bradford, 
full of the spirit of the National Council, gave deep 
spiritual impulse to the conference. Rey. R. L. 
Melendy read a paper on Social Settlement Work 
—What it is; What it Seeks to Accomplish. Mr. 
Melendy is devoting himself to this line of work in 
Newark. Dr. J. A. Faulkner of Drew Seminary, 
interpreted The Message of the Lord’s Supper, 
and Prof. G. W. Knox of Union Seminary, defined 
The Essence of Christianity, which he held to be 
the unique teaching of Jesus regarding the Father- 
hood of God. 

An unusual and interesting event in connection 
with this meeting was A Personally Conducted 
Tour, illustrating Present Day Sociological Work, 
by the pastor, Dr. Scudder. This meant an inspec- 
tion of the new People’s Palace, a great building 
just erected at a cost of $150,000, for the institu- 
tional work which Dr. Scudder delights to do. 
Though hardly completed, it is already the scene 
of remarkable activities. The splendidly equipped 
gymnasium, the extensive bowling alleys, billiard 
and poolroums, the rifie-range, libraries, reading- 
rooms, clubrooms, and halls, auditorium and roof 
garden, are but a part of this noble structure de- 
voted to recreation, instruction, and other forms 
of Christian service. 


ANOTHER SETTLEMENT 


In connection with institutional work, Whittier 
House in Jersey City is worthy of mention. Situ- 
ated in one of the most destitute parts of the city, 
this settlement is now completing its tenth year of 
service. It is thronged with needy, but aspiring 
people, who seek the help of its classes, clubs and 
entertainments. Cooking, sewing, dressmaking, 
millinery, music, pepmanship, bookkeeping, etc., 
are taught. This excellent work is being done 
under great disadvantages, for lack of proper 
housing. The head resident, Miss Cornelia F. 
Bradford, is a sister of Dr. A. H. Bradford of 
Montelair. 


PASTOR WAGNER AT THE CLUB 


The Montclair Congregational Clulmwas addressed 
at the November meeting, in First Church, by the 
noted French pastor Charles Wagner. About 900 
people attended. Pastor Wagner, by his wit, whole- 
souled good nature, action, and, at times, real elo- 
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quence, won his way to hearty favor. It was not 
so much what he said, as his unique and manly per- 
sonality, that more than met popular expectation. 
He spoke just after an evening with President 
Roosevelt, and his eloquent tribute to the simplicity 
of our President received hearty applause. The 
club has many members from other denominations, 
and has met with much popular favor. Dr. C. H. 
Richards of the Church Building Society is presi- 
dent. H. P. 





Three Events in Minnesota 


First Church, Winona, our largest body in the 
southern part of the state, eelebrated Dec. 8-11 
the fiftieth anniversary of its founding—the first 
fiftieth anniversary held in Minnesota and so-a 
great event among us. One evening was devoted 
to reminiscent addresses and letters, another to an 
address by President Morley, greetings from the 
churches of the state, the Home Missionary Society, 
the city, and sister churches of Winona; with a 
reception in the church parlors. The anniversary 
memorial building, to be devoted to the social work 
of the church, together with provision for gymna- 
sium, etc., was formally opened, though not quite 
complete. Historical papers and addresses were 
presented; the principal paper by W. H. Laird, 
well known for his large benefactions and broad 
interest in Christian work. The anniversary ser- 
mons were by Rev. Lester L. West, D. D., now of 
Norwich, Ct., and Rev. J. H. Crum, D. D., of Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. These brethren, together with Pres- 
ident Morley of Fargo College, represent the pas- 
torates of this ehurch for more than half of its ex- 
istence. It was a great addition to the occasion to 
have them with the church again. 

The present pastor is Rev. Percy E. Thomas, 
who has led in this forward step and in securing 
these facilities for work among boys and young 
people. 

First Church of Minneapolis, the oldest in the 
state, and one of the most influential, has re- 
luctantly accepted the resignation of Rev. Ernest 
W. Shurtleff, who goes in a few weeks to take 
charge of the American Church at Frankfort-on- 
Main. This call abroad gives Mr. Shurtleff a 
needed change of climate and surroundings, and 
furnishes for Americans studying at Frankfort an 
ideal pastor. After leaving Minneapolis Mr. Shurt- 
leff spent two days at Ripon College, Wisconsin, in 
connection with addresses before the college on 
literary themes. ._The college has bestowed upon 
him the degree of Doctor of Divinity, a pleasing 
recognition, coming at the close of his work in 
this country. 

An event of great moment to western Minnesota 
has been a final clearing up of the indebtedness of 
Windom, our Congregational academy, by raising 
$7,000. This sum enabled the trustees to place 
a@ new heating plant in Jones Hall, to put in steel 
ceilings and fit the dormitories with city water. 
This result was largely brought about by the co- 
operation of the Education Society and the labors 
of the western secretary, Dr. Clifton. R. P. H. 





A Practical Plan for Evangelism 


ADOPPTED BY THE MINISTERIAL UNION OF 
OMAHA, NEB. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


1. A central committee consisting of the pastor 
and a layman from every church. 
* 2. Seven districts as working units, each sepa- 
rately and thoroughly organized for work within 
itself. 

3. An. executive committee, representing every 
co-operating denomination and every district, to 
direct the work as a whole. 


THOROUGH PREPARATION 


(a) Of the ministry: By weekly meetings of the 
Ministerial Association and the central committee 
on Monday mornings at 10 o’clock; by a special 
day set apart for conference and prayer (Jan. 9, 
1905); and by an agreement to unite in daily 
prayer for one another. 

(b) Of the churches: By giving all preaching and 
other services a direction towards this object; by 
organizing union neighborhood prayer meetings 
where practicable for two weeks preceding the 
evangelistic effort and holding union district prayer 
meetings in the churches on Wednesday, Jan. 11 
and 18; and by organizing our people fur personal 
work, and the district for united work. 

(c) Of the communfty: By extensive and vigor- 
ous advertising of the movement in every becom- 
ing way. 
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UNITED AND SIMULTANEOUS EFFORT 


1, Union evangelistic services every evening 
save Saturday in all the districts simultaneously, 
from Jan. 22 to Feb. 12. 

Afternoon services at the diseretion of the dis- 
tricts at the same time; and such other meetings 
as may seem best to the district organizations and 
the executive committee. a 

2. Preaching at the evening services by our own 
ministers as assigned by the executive committee. 

3. All church services save Sunday mornings and 
Sunday school to be merged into union services. 


CAREFUL INGATHERING 
FINANCE 


A general fund of $225 to be raised by apportion- 
ment to the districts and put Into the hands of the 
executive committee by Dec. 25 for general ad- 
vertising and other expenses of the central com- 
mittee. 

Districts to pay the advertising and other ex- 
penses of these local services, each according to 
its own methods. 


‘Our Readers’ Forum 





Free Baptists and Union 


Public statements that Free Baptists made 
overtures for union to the Congregationalists 
at Des Moines call for an explanation. 

The overtures, as reported, appeared to 
come through two channels: through an ac- 
credited delegate and through a communication 
written by him, which contained a report of 
action taken by the Free Baptist General 
Conference at its session held in Michigan, 
Sept. 6-13, last. 

It is unfortunate that the report has been 
started, for it rests on no basis of fact. Free 
Baptists have made no overtures of union to 
the Congregationalists. Their representative, 
who voiced their greetings at Des Moines, was 
appointed as a fraternal delegate, with no 
instructions to make overtures. Whatever he 
may have said respecting that matter was on 
his own responsibility. And as for action 
taken by the Free Baptist General Conference, 
no reference to Congregationalists was in- 
tended. Resolutions from local Free Baptist 
bodies in Minnesota and Wisconsin, respect- 
ing union with the Baptists, and a committee 
of seven bringing a communication from the 
Cleveland Ministerial Association cf Disciples 
were before the conference. Tiese resolutions 
and this communication were reierred to the 
committee on denomination, of which I had 
the honor of being chairman. The committee 
held several protracted meetings and gave sev- 
eral public hearings. No question before the 
conference occasioned more discussion and at- 
tracted more attention than the report of this 
committee. And yet in the hearings and in the 
discussion [ do not now recall that the name 
of the Congregationalists, nor of the tripartite 
union into which they are entering, was even 
mentioned. We did not have union with the 
Congregationalists in mind; we did not discuss 
it; it was not so much as brought up. 

In the final action taken Free Baptists ex- 
pressed themselves as believing in the spir- 
itual unity of all followers of our Lord; as 
ready to form such alliances with other Chris- 
tian bodies as may promise larger results in 
advancing our Lord’s kingdom; as regarding 
no discussion wise and no movement honor- 
able which did not contemplate and promote 
the union of the whole denomination as a 
body, in order to protect the denomination 
from disintegration and to conserve the vested 
interests, which have been accumulating un- 
der denominational control. 

For dealing with the actual questions of 
union which had arisen with the Baptists and 
the Disciples, and with others which might 
arise, the Conference appointed a committee 
of twelve, designated and described as fol- 
lows: “* A standing committee on conference 
with other Christian people, to meet similar 
committees, which may be appointed by other 
bodies, and consult respecting doctrinal and 
other grounds of union, this committee to re- 
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port to the next session of General Confer- 
ence.’”’ 

Free Baptists, then, have made no overtures 
to any one. They have appointed a commit- 
tee to whom overtures may be made; they are 
prepared in a simple and fraternal way to 
consider any questions of union which may 


arise. But they are not nervously agitating. 


the subject of union. They are contentedly 
working at their own local problems, trying 
to administer faithfully that portion of the 
kingdom which has been entrusted to them; 
they are chiefly busied with their own internal 
affairs. To report them otherwise is not fair, 
for it is not correct. 

This explanation is given without reference 
to the merits of the question of union with 
Congregationalists, but as a mere statement 
of facts that misunderstandings may be 
avoided. 

ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY, 
Chairman of the Free Baptist committee on confer- 
ence with other Christian people. 

Lewiston, Me. 


Appreciated Justice Brewer’s Article 


I have just finished reading in the issue of 
Dec. 3 Justice Brewer’s article, What I Have 
Gained from Bible Teaching. Its beautiful 
simplicity, its tone of authority delivered with 
humility, and its broad outlook toward human 
variety of opinion all blend with the evidence 
of a soul- peace which passeth understanding. 
Articles from a legally trained mind like Jus- 
tice Brewer’s are a luxury. 8. 


The Election in Minnesota 


It is admitted, I think, by all that the three 
causes of the defeat of Mr. Dunn, the Repub- 
lican candidate for governor, were: (1) The 
aggressive opposition of the State administra- 
tion; (2) the general conviction that Mr. 
Dunn’s personal character made him unfit 
for the position of governor; (3) the large 
Swede vote, which is usually Republican, but 
which as in Governor Lind’s case was turned 
against the party nominee. It is my opinion 
after inquiry among people who know Mr. 
Dunn personally that there was no substan- 
tial ground for the attacks upon his official 
record or personal character, and I do not 
think that his enemies have charged him with 
personal vilification of Mr. Johnson, the 
Democratic nominee. Moreover, the whole- 
sale vilification of Mr. Dunn was not fathered 
by the Democratic committee, but was almost 
entirely carried on by the recalcitrant Repub- 
licans. WILLIAM B. HuBBARD. 

Sherburne, Minn. 
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Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, . J 
10.30 4. M. Subject, How Best to to. tilae ths Dayo of 
Ley meh gets, Rev. A. A. foabante and 


WoMan’s 
wovery ma re oF iemene, Pilgrim Hall, meetings 


RDAY yet BIBLE 
* Ghareh, ee ,every Saturday, 2.30 Pp. 6 tae Rev wer, 








Marriages 
The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 
WHIT t-DANFORTE—In West Peabody, 14, by 


Carpenter, Edward Everett’ Waite and 
Mary Louise Danforth: 














Deaths 
The Sor notices of deaths 1s twenty 
Saae 





MISS AUGUSTA ROLLINS 


* prt iv vate noves sleep.” Fell asleep at Welles ey: 
ny a usta Rollins, in her seventy-nin 
pm “er dea alone tothecircle . 
of family friends, aot ‘o the community at large. where 
her quiet Christian life was known 
years of gentle service. The refinement. sweetness 
strength of her nature pre an attractiveness to her 
mpey that made her the friend of both old and 
eS more active years she was intimately asso- 
Yate with all the interests of the on 
church a. pa B pian yes of which sh 
heiptut. aght to promote eve 
helpful Telliess ot even to the time of 
T testimony could be given to her C 
r tham by quoting the words of a former pastor: 
= Sach a life suggests the rich value our Heavenly 
Father puts upon ‘ the ornament of a meek and quiet 
~~ ; for thus our beloved sister had chiefly saveaied 
blessed working of His grace in her heart and char- 
‘acter. Sweet and fragrant h: me virtues; faithful serv- 
po in all church and societal relations ;’ tenderness in . 
sympathy witn all in sorrow or in need of help; kind 
and gentleness of demeanor toward every one ; 
fa ith and joy in the things of Christ; 
faithfulness to the end; these all are jewels 
with pure and steady light in her life of work. We 
sorrow only for our present loss of sweet companion- 
ship; more ae down in our heart of hearts we are 
sincerely glad for a a. at last with the many 
beyond awaiting ng also into the 
presence of Him A went Kither* to prepare a lace.’”’ 
Of her own generation there remain to mourn her loss 
and to relolee in her ascended life a sister, Miss Hannab 
H. Rollins of wellegiey. _ a brother, Fitch h 4. 
Rollins of Newto essed are the dead which die 
in the Lord from henceforth : yea, saith the Spirit, that 
they may rest from their labors; and their works do 
follow them.” 


rrow not 


tience and 
8 that shone 








Holiday auggestions include The Congre- 
gationalist for 1905 as a timely and satisfac- 
tory gift. $2.00 to new subscribers. 


Rheumatism 
Does not let go of you 
when you apply lotions or 
liniments. It simply loosens 
its hold for a while. Why? 
Because to get rid of it you 
must correct the acid con- 
dition of the blood on which 
it depends. Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla has cured thousands. 











PEDIGREE 


One flash of the true diamond is enough. One 
glance at this Drop-Leaf Sewing Stand, and you in- 
stantly recognize the genuine piece of Pedigree Colonial. | 

Why isn’t this exactly the article you are Joking 
It is something that “ She” 
appreciate, enjoy, and use every day of her life. 
it is half-century work, and good 


for as a Christmas gift ? 


artistically beautiful ; 
for fifty years of service. 
any room. 


It would be 


The wood is the famed Tabasco Mahogany, 
grown near the timber line on the high Mexican 
It is a gnarled, twisted wood of great beauty, and exceed- 

Very little of it cam now be had. At our price of 


mountains. 
ingly tough. 


COLON IAL 


will 
It is 


an ornament to 





these Colonial Sewing Stands are a remarkable bargain. 


PAINE FURNITURE C0. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and: FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


Calls 


AIKEN, Wo. A., recalled to Morrisville, N. Y., 
where he resigned a few months ago because of 
ill health. Accepts, as his strength is restored. 

BouRNE, PAu. E., Pembroke, N. H., to Kensing- 
ton. Accepts. 

©ross, ROSELLE T., Portland, Ore., to South 
Broadway Ch., Denver, Col. Accepts, and is at 
work. 

EMERY, CLARENCE P., formerly of Fall River, 
Mass., to Kittery, Me. Accepts. 

Evatt, R. B., Dallas, Tex., to Brookfield, Mo. 
Accépts, and is at work. 

FREEMAN, MARSTON &., Sheffield, Ill, to Kent, 0. 

FRIZZELL, JOHN W., First Ch., Eau Claire, Wis., 
to First Ch., Sioux City, Io. 

FuRNEsS, Gro. A., E. Arlington, Vt., to Swanzey, 
N.H. Accepts. 

GAYLORD, Epw. D., Charlemont, Mass., to Good- 
will Ch., Syracuse, N. Y. Accepts. 

GorFin, JOHN W., Berlin, Vt., to Jericho Center. 
Accepts. 

GOLDBR, ARTHUR L., Cherryfield, Me., to Presque 
Isle. Accepts. 

HABBICK, JOHN D., Oleander, Cal., to Ferndale. 
Accepts. 

GAROLD, J. VALDEMAN, S. Manchester, Ct., de- 
clines call to Swedish chs. at Norwich and New 
London. 

Hatt, THos. B., Jonespert, Me., to N. Anson. Ac- 
cepts, to begin Jan. 15. 

JENNEY, E. WINTHROP, Second Ch., Winona, 
Minn., to work as general missionary of South 
Dakota under the C. H. M. 8. Accepts for six 
months. 

JORDAN, ALBERT H., La Salle, Ill., to Mason 
City, Io. Accepts. : 

KERSHAW, JOHN, to continue at New Plymouth, 
Ida. Declines. ¢ 

Z.ARRY, JOHN P., Boscawen, N. H., to Big Stone 
Gap, Va., to take charge of a school for moun- 
tain whites. Accepts. 

MARTIN, JOHN L., Edgerton, Minn., to Moorland 
and Mizpah, Io. Accepts, and is at work. 

McCas in, J. C., Adrian Coll, to Maybee, Mich. 

®PATTEN, ARTHUR B., S. Hadley, Mass., accepts 
call to Santa Rosa, Cal. 

PESATURO, FRANCESCO, Newark, N. J., to First 
Italian Ch., New Haven, Ct. Accepts. 

fReEEs, Geo. M., Ellington, N. Y., to Utica and 
Warren, Mich. Accepts. 

MEMELE, Wo. A., Bridgewater, Vt., to Waits- 
field, where he is supplying, for a year from 
Jan.1. Accepts. 

RopeER, C. FREMONT, Winchester, N. H., accepts 
call to River Point, R. I. 

RorcH, CALEB L., Jackman, Me., to Monmouth. 
Accepts. 

VINCENT, CLARENCE A., Galesburg, IIl., declines 
call to New England Cb., Chicago. 

‘WILBUR, GEO. H., Sprague, Wn., to Port Angeles, 


Ordinations and Installations 


FLINT, IRVING A., i. Warren, Me., Dec. 4. Ser- 
mon, Rev. P. F. Marston; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. R. T. Hack, E. M. Cousins, L. L. Evans, 
W. C. Curtis, C. A. Moore and A. T. McWhorter. 

PACKARD, Epw..N., ¢. Stratford, Ct., Dec. 13. 
Sermon, Dr. H. A. Stimson; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. Evan Evans, John DePeu, J. 8. Ives, 
W. B. Greene and Drs. L. F. Buell and C. B. 
Moody. 


FLESH BUILDER 


The liver of the cod fish 
produces oil that is a won- 
derful flesh builder. No fat 
or oil can compare with it 
in that respect. To get the 
best out of it, it must be 
emulsified and made like 
cream. In Scott’s Emul- 
sion it is prepared in the 
best possible form to pro- 
duce the best possible re- 
sults. Thirty years have 
proven this. 


We'll send you a sample free. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street. New York. 











WARREN, Wo. F., i. Walpole, N. H., Dee. 15. 
Sermon, Dr. E. C. Moore; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. David Wallace, E. T. Blake, George I. 
Bard, G. F. Chapin, W. F. Whitcomb, W. S. 
Nichols, W. A. Hadley and G. H. De Bevoise. 


Resignations 


BLOOMFIELD, GEO. L., withdraws resignation at 
Machias, Me. 

BURNHAM, MICHAEL, Pilgrim Ch., St. Louis, Mo., 
after a pastorate of ten years. 

CLARK, GEO. W., Brooklyn, Ct. Takes effect 
March 1, 1905. 

Firt, A. J., Eagle, Neb. 

FURNESS, GEo. A., E. Arlington, Vt., to take effect 
Feb. 1, 1905. 

GAYLORD, Epw. D., First Ch., Charlemont, Mass. 

JENNEY, E. WINTHROP, Second Ch., Winona, 
Minn., to take effect Jan. 5, after five years’ 
service. 

MooREHOUvSE, G. E., First Ch., Roseland, La., after 
four years’ service. 

PATTEN, ARTHUR B.,S. Hadley, Mass., after seven 


years’ service. 
Dismissions 


Fenn, Wo. H., High St. Ch., Portland, Me., Dec. 7. 
Hack, ROLLIN T., Second Parish Ch., Portland, 
Me., Dec. 8. 


Stated Supplies 
MURKLAND, CHAS. 8., Middlebury, Vt., at College 


St., Burlington. 
Personals 


BARNES, HENRY E., recently dismissed at N. An- 
dover, Mass., has removed to 16 Littell Road, 
Brookline, where he is available for pulpit sup- 
ply. 

BRONSDON, ALLAN A., Trinity Ch., N. Attleboro, 
Mass., suffered the loss of $100 in money, Dec. 11. 
Mr. Bronsdon was preaching and: his family were 
in the pews; the thief ransacked the parsonage 
at his leisure and made his escape. 

FARWELL, PARRIS T., and wife, Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., are enabled, through the generosity of 
their parishioners, to celebrate the twentieth an- 
niversary of their marriage by a visit to Wash- 
ington. 

GREENE, WINTHROP B., and wife, at a reception 
tendered them by Olivet Ch., Bridgeport, Ct., 
were the recipients of valuable gifts, including a 
case of canned fruits. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


EVERETT, MASS., SWEDISH EVANGELICAL, ree.” 


3 Dec. 
MEYER’s FALLS, IDA. 


Material Gain 


CORNISH, ME., Rev. 0. W. Peterson, new pastor. 
House of worship papered, painted and fitted 
with electric lights. Cost, $225, borne by Ladies’ 
Circle. At rededication, thank offering of $100 
made for new organ. 

HAMPDEN, ME., Rev. Geo. H. Hull. New steel 
ceiling and walls beautifully finished, seats re- 
painted, $175 carpet. Pastor preached a timely 
sermon at opening service. 

St. PAUL, MINN., St. Anthony Park, Rey. E. S. 
Pressey. Vestry newly decorated and rededi- 


cated. 
Clubs 


LOWELL, MASS., Dec 6. Speaker, Rev. C. A. 
Dinsmore; subject, Dante: the Man and His 
Message. Rev. T. C. Welles has been elected 
president. 

NEw HAVEN, Ct., Dec. 7. Lecture by Dr, S. P. 
Cadman on The Puritan in Two Worlds; address 
on the Foremothers by Mrs. F. B. Street, presi- 
dent Connecticut Federation of Mothers’ Clubs. 

PHENIX, N. Y., Central New York, Dec. 12, Top- 
ics: Things to be Desired in Our Churches, The 
Organization of Young Men and How to Use 
Them, The Power of Optimism, The Law and the 
xospel, Congregational Evangelism—When, Why, 
How? Speakers: Rev. Messrs. T. A. Waltrip, 
C. N. Thorp, A. W. Bailey and two lawyers. It 
was an inspiration to the members of the Pheenix 
Church to have this body of ministers and laymen 
from the Syracuse churches meet with them. Is 
there not a suggestion here for other clubs to visit 
the churches in near-by towns and while enjoy- 
ing their hospitality give them an uplift? 

SALEM, MaAss., Esser Dec. 19. Speakers: Prof. 
H. L. Chapman, D. D., of Bowdoin College; Dr. 
C. H. Patton, home secretary of American Board. 

WORCESTER, MAss., Dec. 12. Address by Rev. 
A. J. Haynes of New Haven on The Puritan 
Spirit, Past and Present. Mr. John 8. Gould 
elected president for 1905. 


Waymarks 
HANNIBAL, Mo.—Since the coming of Rev. F. W. 


Keagy early in September 53 members have been 
added. 





Continued on page 979, 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfec- 
tant and purifier in nature, but few realize 
its value when taken into the human sys- 
tem for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of the 
system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion, it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which col- 
lect in the stomach and bowels; it disin- 
fects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probably the best charcoal 
and the most for the money is in Stuart’s 
Charcoal Lozenges; they are composed of 
the finest powdered Willow charcoal, and 
other harmless antiseptics in tablet form 
or rather in the form of la ees 
tasting lozenges, the charcoal g mixed 
with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon 
tell in a much improved condition of the 
= health, better complexion, sweeter 

reath and purer blood, and the beauty of 
it is, that no possible harm can t 
from their continued use, but on the con- 
trary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise Stu- 
art’s Charcoal Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from pas in stomach and bowels, 
and to clear the complexion and purify 
the breath, mouth and throat; I also be- 
lieve the liver is greatly benefited by the 
daily use of them; they cost but twenty- 
five cents a box at drug stores, 
although in some sense a patent prepara- 
tion, yet I believe I get more and better 
charcoal in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges 
— in any of the ordinary charcoal tab- 

e aon 








! Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


Should be Purchased for the 
Following Good Reasons: 


It is a pure oil, so pure that it is posi- 
tively free from aieousonee taste and 
odor, Children take it without persua- 
sion. It digests readily, does not cling 
to the palate, and never “‘repeats.’’ 

It is made and bottled by Peter Moller 
at his own factory at the Norway fisher- 
ies—no adulteration possible. 

Not sold in bulk. You know you get 
the genuine when you receive the 
flat, oval bottle bearing the name of 


Schieffelin & Company, New York 
SOLE AGENTS 
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have been cured by us. ‘Treatment can be taken home. 
Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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Church and Ministerial Record 


(Continued from page 978.) 


New BEpForD, Mass., North, Rev. F. E. Rams- 
dell closes the first year of his pastorate with 25 
accessions, $2,000 special fund raised and the or- 
ganization of a Boys’ Brigade of 60 and a Men’s 
Club of 160. 

SPRINGFIELD, O., Plymouth, Rev. O. C. Clark has 
closed fourth year of pastorate. Parsonage pur- 
chased, $2,900 raised for improvements and 80 
members received. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Geddes, Rev. A. W. Bailey, has 
paid $165 on mortgage and increased pastor’s 
salary $100. Sunday school recently regraded. 

TOLEDO, O., Washington St.—Rev. E. B. Allen has 
welcomed 121 members during the year, making 

. the present membership 708. 


Utah State Association 


It met with Phiilips Church, Salt Lake, Dec. 1. 
The association sermon was by Rev. D. Q. Grabill, 
@ youthful pastor who has won the heart of a mining 
camp and made the gospel a joy to increasing throngs 
in the mountain city. It is no easy task to bring 
the gospel to men and men to the gospel in this life 
that ignores sacred days and pushes on with intense 
longing and purpose and when it intermits its 
energy is so apt to fall into the snares of evil. 
Hence the pastor who succeeds in a mining camp 
is a gospel hero. And yet, miners will listea to the 
truth if it be simple, earnest, fresh, and free from 
dull platitudes and dogmatic conceits. They said, 
in Cripple Creek, to a young preacher making his 
first venture, “‘ Give it to us straight, Elder, give it 
to us straight.” 


REVIEW OF THE FIELD 





Sandy is first in increase of members, with its 
newly dedicated church building and its. growth 
in spite of Mormon environment. The Mormon 
bishop is one of the surviving children of the Moun- 
tain Meadow Massacre. Vernal has built a house 
of God. Provo has its pastor-principal and corps 
of teachers who join all Christian work with the 
study of language and science; and the result is 
a strong, vigorous, progressive church. Salt Lake 
Academy has large increase. Heber, Lehi, Bounti- 
Sul and Coalville would delight the heart of the 
sainted Bliss and his early coworkers, for the seed 
was not planted in vain. The harvest is ripening. 


OTHER FEATURES 


These included The Message of the Church on 
the Social Problem by Rev. P. A. Simpkin; the 
woman’s meeting with reports of work among the 
Indians, the Mexicans in the Coeur d’Aléne; prac- 
tical evangelism and twentieth century evangelism, 
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RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A party UNDER SPECIAL ESCORT will 
Leave Beston January 19 in an elegant train of 
vestibuled Pullman carsro a 


Fifty-One Days’ Tour Through’; th 


ee 


CALIFORNIA 


going by way of New Orleans, and returning 
via Colorado. The round of travel and sight-seeing 
on this tour (Tour H) is very comprehensive, covering 
the chief resorts of Southern and Central California. 
The return is via Salt Lake City, Manitou, Cripple Creek, 
Denver, etc. 

Oriental Lands Tour, January 3 or-21. 

Other California dates, January 10 and 31; Feb- 
ruary 9, l4and 28; March 3, and May 2 

Cruise to the "West Indies, January ay 

Mexico Tours, January 19 and February 

Florida _ January 17, February 7 toa 21, and 
March 2 and 7 


Railway and Steamship Tickets to all points. 
Sa Send for circular mentioning trip desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
306 Washington St., next to the 01d South, Boston. 





benevolence, personal work and consecration. We | 
met in the city which was founded in honor of the | 
Mormon faith but where thronging people come to 
hear the gospel of our Lord and where the chil- 
dren of God are active, earnest and hopeful in 
Christian work. 

The sessions closed with The Pilgrim Heritage 
by Rev. G. I. Adams—a fine tribute and stimulating 
study of the life of the Puritan Fathers; their devo- 
tion to God, his Word, his Sabbath and life’s duty, 
glory and destiny. J. D. K. 
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1133-1135 Broadway, New York 








25 Union Square, New York. 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A party will leave Bosten January 19, in an 
Elegant Train of Vestibuied Sleeping and Dining Cars, 
for a Grand Tour through the Southern States and 


MEXICO 


Also, on the same date, a y for Mexico 


and Californ 
TOUR BH, for California, a trip of 51 Days, 





“January 19. 


Other tours to California, Florida, Nassau, Hawaiian 
Islands, Oriental Lands and Europe; and a Cruise 
through the West Indies. 


Bailway and Steamship Tickets te all points. 
Send for circular mentioning trip desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
306 Washington St., next to the 01d South, Boston. 
25 Union Square, New York. 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Southern Timberlands 


Make a Safe and 
Highly Profitable Investment 


Examinations and direct purchases made for clients 
by party with extensive first-hand knowledge. Address 


TIMBERLAND, P. 0. Bax 502, Raleigh, N. 6. 


70 NE We examine every 
security and know 
every borrower, We make our loans with oar 
own money and turn them over complete. In 
28 years we have learned how to select = 

best. Noone now handli western moregnges ee 
had more experience. We ae oe benefit of as 


Sound, conservative 
first mortgages op 
improved 


ality of now 
cond tan aden boon ou Highest references. 
Write for circulars and a fail information 
PERKINS & COMPANY 


Lawrence, Kaa. 


ORANGE GROWING PAYS! 


If you desire to escz ove the dredges of the workshop 
| and office and the chilling winters of the North, then 
put your savings into a Porto Rican orange grove. 

A sma}i amount on easy terms secures one and in a 
few years you will have a handsume income that will 
continue for life. For full —— of the island of 
perpetual A and of t ves of Eaicen fruit, 
addre: a BR. LCOTT F UIT & —— co. 

DWARD LYMAN BILL 
1 Madison Ave., New work” a 


ANOTHER VALUABLE BEECHER BOOK 


Now Added to Our List 








Prayers from 
Plymouth Pulpit 


By HENRY WARD BEECHER 


Many used to remark that they enjoyed the 
devotional services at Plymouth Church as 
much as the sermon and that Mr. Beecher’s 
public prayers were as impressive as anything 
he ever spoke. 

It is a pleasure to be able to add this valu- 
able book to our list of Mr. Beecher’s works 
and to offer it at a less price than ever before. 
It was formerly $1.50. We offer it at 


$1.00 net, postpaid. 


The Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon St., Boston 
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THE WONDERLAND OF THE WEST 


Best Reached via Lines of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC '7 Washington St, 


DIRECT LINES FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 


INQUIRE AT 


BOSTON, MASS. 








JOHN H. PRAY 
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ae Dears eines oo ange ano 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Dee. 25, Christmas Day. The Coming of the 

King —Isa. 9: 1-7; Micah 5: 2-5. 

{saiah draws the character and fills up the 
roll of titles, Micah points out the place of 
birth. When Herod asked the chief priests 
and scribes [ Matt. 2: where Messiah 
should be born, they unhesitatingly referred 
to Micah’s words. All the associations of the 
little hillcity are with the Shepherd King and 
the birth of the Good Shepherd. Jesus may 
have been two years old when the wise men 
came—we do not know whether he ever went 
back to Bethlehem. By Thy holy childhood 
and Thy love for little children, Lord Jesus, 
ever present with Thy disciples, help us to 
reverence the souls of little children and so live 
that they may be helped hy the example of our 
lives to grow in Thy likeness and to rejoice in 
Thee. 


Dee. 26. The Root of Jesse.—Isa. 11: 1-10. 

Compare with this picture the character of 
the righteous king in Psalm 72. ‘* The Spirit of 
the Lord shall rest upon him’”—compare John 
3: 34. ‘* For he whom God hath sent speaketh 
the words of God, for he giveth not the Spirit 
by measure.’”’ Many men, like Jesse, will be 
counted great in the greatness of their chil- 
dren. This vision of harmlessness has been 
thrown back to give local color to the Genesis 
picture of Eden. It is nottobe takenas a de- 
tailed picture of the future, but as a vision of 
the cosmic rest that remaineth. 


Qf) 
ob 


Dec. 27. The Return.—Isa. 11: 11-16; 12: 1-6. 

The one teaching that would make for de- 
spair would be that of God’s forgetfulness. 
But God had not forgotten even those who had 
not returned. Note that the prophet expects 
a time when God’s people shall be one in love 
as wellas outward name. We need not wait 











WE GUARANTEE 
TO FIT YOU. 


HEN you patronize 
your local tailor or 
dressmakerand the 
garment as delivered to 
you is unsatisfactory, | 


what redress do you 
have? The garment we 
make for you must be 
perfect in every detail 
or you don’t have to | 
keep it. 


We keep no ready-made 
garments but make every- 
thing to order. | 

As we assume ALL risks, 
even of your measurements 
being incorrectly taken, 
what possible chance do 
you run in dealing with us? 

WE KEEP OUR 
PROMISES. A 


! strong 
roof of our reliability 
s the fact that THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST 
Carries our advertise- 





ments regularly. 

ALL ORDERS FILLED IN 
ONE WEEK. 
Tailor-Made Suits 
88 to R35 


Skirts $4 to S15 
Winter Jackets | 
&7 to S25 — 
Long Coats, “ Tourist Models,” $10 to 825 
Kain Coats $12 to 820 





Bn aii, 





SHIRT-WAIST SUITS 
| of Silk, Mohair, Broadcloth, Serge and Cheviot. | 
Each garment made to order. | 
Mohair Shirt-Waist Suits - #8 up 
Cloth Shirt-Wuaist Suits - - #8 up 
Silk Shirt-Waist Suits - si2up 
| Special Shirt-Waist Suit Supplement, showing 
pre styles, with samples of materials, on re- 
quest. | 


We prepay Erpress Charges to any part of 1. S. 


WE SEND FREE 





to any part of the U.S. our 
“ Fashion Book, showing the 
latest New York styles, a large assortment of 


samples of the newest materials, and complete 
directions for taking measurements correctly. We 
guarantee to fit you. If we fail to please you 
we refund your money. Mention whether samples 
are for suit, skirt or cloak. and colors desired. 


Write for Catalogue and Samples today 

before you forget it. 

NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


Mail Ordersoniy. No Agents or Branches. Est. 1888. 
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for its coming, by our loving interest in every 
child of God we can bring that unity to pass 
in our own hearts. 


Dee. 28. 
1-11. 
When an Oriental king makes a journey the 

long neglected roads are put in order. This 

was John’s work.for Jesus, this may be a 

part of our work for men. Compare, in part 

for the peril of careless living, Heb. 12: 12, 13. 

Note this tender picture of the loving shepherd 

with its most Christlike consideration of indi- 

vidual weakness and need. 


Preparing God’s Way.—lIsa. 40: 


Dec. 29. The Suffering Servant.—Isa. 52: 13, 

15; 53: 1-12. 

His power grows out of suffering. How 
comprehensive are the terms! All our ini- 
quity upon him! In this highwatermark of 
Old Testament prophecy, how keen the sense 
of sin, how strange and lofty the vision 
of the deliverer! There must be a place in 
our completed picture both for suffering serv- 
ant and triumphant king. The miracle of 
Christianity is the combination of both in the 
person and experience of Jesus Christ. 


Dec. 30. Free Grace.—Isa. 55: 1-13. 

There are no limits—except the existence of 
our own desire. Let aman want Christ and 
Christ will satisfy him. But how shall the 
unthirsting soul be satisfied? How modern is 
that weighing money for that which is not 
bread! Seeking the Lord is forsaking un- 
righteousness. The prosperity of righteous 
Israel is for God’s honor. We think often of 
our interest in God. Do we think often enough 
of his interest in us? 


Dee. 31. The Mission of Christ.—Isa. 61: 1-11. 

This is the word which Jesus expressly 
claimed as the description of his mission 
{ Luke 4: 16-22]. Note the fulfillment in his 
work, and ask yourself now, in the ending of 
the year, whether as his partner in the world 
you mean to do anything to help on its pres- 
ent fulfillment. Do we love justice and hate 
robbery with iniquity? If not, we end our 
year out of sympathy with Jesus. 


The Bulletin de Statistiques of France in 
cold and startling figures reveals the growth 
of the liquor consuming habit of that country, 
where light wines were once the common 
drink of the people. In 1850 the amount of al- 
cohol manufactured was 24,850 gallons; in 
1900 it was 70,180,000 gallons. In 1854 the price 
of pure alcohol was $1.60 agallon. In 1900 the 
price had dropped to sixty cents. 


The Pilgrim Press 
Clubbing List 


for 1905 , 


We furnish the following magazines at 
prices here named when the amount accom- 
panies a new or renewal subscription to either 
The Congregationalist or The Pilgrim Teacher. 

By ordering these periodicals together you 
save both trouble and money. After the re- 
ceipt of the first number please correspond 
directly with the various publication offices 
instead of with us in case of errors or changes 
of address. 

These prices supersede all previous combi- 
nation offers made by us. 





Our price in 
connection with 
your renewal to 


Regular price our paper 
Harper’s Magazine $4.00 $3.50 
Harper’s Weekly 4.00 3.50 
Century Magazine 4.00 3.75 
St. Nicholas 3.00 2.80 
Scribner’s 3.00 2.90 
Review of Reviews 2.50 2.25 
World’s Work 3.00 2.75 
Atlantic Monthly 4.00 3.50 
Youth’s Companion 1.75 *1.50 
Am. Journal of Psychology 5.00 4.50 


* New subscriptions only. Renewals at full price. 
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WRONG IDEA. 


Don’t get the wrong idea into your 
head that starvation is good for Dys- 
pepsia. 

It’s not. 

Those who have not studied the subject 
very deeply, or with trained scientific 
minds, might think so. 

But facts prove otherwise. 

All specialists in stomach and digestive 
disorders know, that it is best for dyspep- 
sia to be well fed. 

Why, dyspepsia is really a starvation 
disease ! 

Your food doesn’t feed you. 

By starvation, you may give your bow- 
els and kidneys less to do, but that does 
not cure your digestive trouble—simply 
makes you weaker and sicker; less likely 
to be permanently cured than ever. 

No, the only right way to permanently 
cure yourself of any form of dyspepsia 
or indigestive trouble, is to eat heartily 
of all the food that you find best agrees 
with you, and help your digestion to work 
with Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 7 

This is a safe, certain, scientific, reliable 
method of treatment, which will never 
fail to cure the most obstinate cases if 
persevered in. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets have a gen- 
tle, tonic, refreshing effect on the secre- 
tory glands of the entire digestive tract. 

They gently force the flow of fresh di- 
gestive Juices, 

They contain, themselves, many of the 
chemical constituents of these juices, 
thus when dissolved they help to dissolve 
the food around them in stomach or bow- 
els. 

They therefore quickly relieve all the 
symptoms of indigestion, and coax the 
glands to take a proper pleasure in doing 
their proper work. 

They coax you back to health. 

No other medical treatment of any sort 
nor any fad system of ‘‘Culture”’ or 
Cure,” will give you the solid, perma- 
nent, curative results, that will Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Write for a free Book of Symptoms. 
F. A. Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 





XCRAY 


Ny | ) 
x Stov 


Polish 


Trede-Mark, 


Is Guaranteed to go twice as far 
Sor it asi aste cr liquid polishes, K-Ray is the 
ort. FF ORIGINAL Powdered Stove 
Polish. It gives a quick, brilliant lustre and Does 
Not Burn Off. Sample sent if you address Dept. X. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & €O., Agts., 75 Hudson St., New York, 
_———————————— 


HOOPING-COUGH 
wo GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 

The celebrated and efféctual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. K>waRpDs & SON 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 


Increase Your Income 


A splendid opportunity is afforded men of standing in 
a community to engage in an enterprise which will 
largely increase their income. No stock jobbing 
scheme, but a dignified busiuess which can be handled 
easi'y at home and without additional expense, in con- 
nection with any profession, 


Address ‘‘ TROPICAL,”’ care The Congregationalist 


A QUICK CURE 
For © hs, Allen’s 
Golds tung Balsam 
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One Thousand Pounds in One 
Hundred Years 


Mrs. Sarah Hale of Coventry,Ct., who died in 1803, 
was the widow of John Hale, brother to Capt. Na- 
than Hale of revolutionary fame and to Rev. Enoch 
Hale, great grandfather to Edward Everett Hale. 
By her will, carrying out the wishes of her late hus- 
band, the sum of one thousand poundswas given to 
create a fund placed in care of a board of trustees 
for these purposes: One-sixth of the annual income 
to be added thereto; one-tenth of the remaining 
five-sixths to be used for creating and maintaining 
a library of religious and theological books at South 
Coventry, Ct, the remaining nine-tenths of five- 
sixths to be used in aiding worthy pious poor young 
men to an education for the gospel ministry, and 
especially for missionary service. At the one hun- 
dredth annual meeting of the trustees the following 
facts were shown in an historical paper prepared 
and read by their president, Rev. F. D. Avery, who 
is eighty-six years old and has been connected with 
the church at Columbia, Ct., as pastor and pastor 
emeritus, fifty-five years. The fund, known legally 
as the “ Hale Donation,” has received an additional 
legacy of $1,000. Including this, it now amounts to 
over $10,000. It has distributed a total income of 
over $30,000, and given more or less aid to 550 
students forthe ministry. The library now contains 
about 1,600 volumes. Thus “their works do follow 
them.” J.P. oi. 


Week of Prayer Topics, 1905 


PREPARED BY THE COMMITTEE OF THE BOSTON 


MINISTERS’ MEETING 
GENERAL SUBJECT: THB SPIRIT OF CHRIST * 


Jan. 1. The Christian Spirit as inspired by the 
Holy Spirit. 

Jan. 2. Prayer for the Spirit of Prayer. 

Jan. 3. Prayer for the Spirit of Faith. 

Jan. 4. Prayer for the Spirit of Love. 


Jan. 5. Prayer for the Spirit of Truth. 
Jan. 6. Prayer for the Spirit of Service. 
Jan. 7. Prayer for the Spirit of Holiness. 


Jan. 8. The Evangelistic Note. 
TOPICS SUGGESTED BY THE EVANGELICAL 
ALLIANCE 


Jan.1. The World-wide Conditions of True Wor- 
ship. 
Jan. 2. The Kingdom of God on Earth. 
Jan. 3. The Visible Church of Christ. 
Jan. 4. All Peoples and Nations. 
Jan. 5. Missions—Home and Foreign. 
Jan. 6. The Family and the School. 
Jan. 7. Our Own Country. 
Jan. 8. The Reign of the Prince of Peace. 





*Sub-topics and Scripture references for each 
day’s subject are printed in full in The Congrega- 
tionalist Handbook for 1905, which is sent to all 
our subscrihers on application. 


Another John Howard Needed 


There are about fourteen hundred con- 
victs at Joliet. Of these about four hun- 
dred are always employed in the neces- 
sary work of the prison. Only a very 
few are being used for state work. 
Nearly one thousand men are absolutely 
idle. Three times a day they march lock- 
step to their meals, and once a day are 

iven a half hour of the military step 
in the prison yard, marching two by two. 
The rest of the time is spent in close con- 
finement—two men in acell four and one- 
half feet wide, seven feet long and seven 
feet high. These cells are not well venti- 
lated and have scarcely any sanitary con- 
veniences. 

The result of this inhumanity is more 
and more apparent. It is a sad illustra- 
tion of the survival of the strongest, not 
always the fittest. The men with tuber- 
cular tendency are perceptibly weaken- 
ing, and the prison physician has his hands 
more than full. Others who are endur- 
ing the physical strain, are giving way 
mentally and are beginning to stare 
blankly when they talk. Two murderers 
have applied to the courts for habeus 
corpus because they are denied the ‘‘ hard 
labor’? to which they were sentenced. 
Their petition declares that they will go 
crazy if they are not released.—Rev. C. G. 
Reynolds. Pastor First Church, Joliet, 
Tll., in The Interior. 
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WHAT SUNDAY SCHOOL: PEOPLE SAY ABOUT 


The Pilgrim Papers 


ABOUT THE WELLSPRING | 
For Young People 


‘‘ They like the stories.” 


‘‘Our scholars are much interested, especially in | 
the serial stories you publish from week to week. | 
We find it a very instructive and entertaining | 
paper.” L. GILBERT, | 

Supt. Reformed Sunday School, Fairfield, N. J. | 


‘* All anxious to get it.”’ 


“Our scholars are all anxious to get it. As for | 
myself, I read a great many papers and magazines | 
and consider The Wellspring the very best of its | 
class that I have ever read.” 

A. LYFORD, 
Supt. Cong’! Sunday School, Java, N. Y. | 


‘‘A friend of the family.” 


“‘Our school has used The Wellspring for half a 
century and it is read and prized by all, young and | 
old. Even parents who do not attend Sunday | 
School welcome it as a friend of the family.” 

JOHN DUNCANSON, 
Supt. 1st Cong’! Sunday School, Springfield, O. | 


‘1 like to read it myself.’’ 
“It is liked exceedingly well by all that read it. | 
I like to read it myself and find it very interesting.” 
H. E. GROVER, | 
Asst. Supt. Cong’! Sunday School, 
Claremont, N. H. 


*« The best Sunday School paper we know of.”’ 
W. H. PECK, Daytona, Fla. 


‘The best paper for all ages and always is the 
verdict of our Sunday School teachers and pupils.” 
BELLE HAYWARD, Globe Village, Mass. 


‘“‘ The children cry for it.’’ 
“Our experience with The Wellspring is very | 
much like a certain well-known remedy: ‘The 
children ery for it.’ I do not remember when The 
Wellspring was not a very essential part of this 

school’s equipment.” 
L. A. HAMBLEN, Ridgway, Pa. 





‘‘A great help to boys and girls in their 
meetings.”’ 

“ The Wellspring is a great help to the boys and 
girls in their meetings. A great many of the 
elderly people are disappointed if they miss a 
copy.” L. T. COPELAND, Campello, Mass. 


‘‘The tone is healthy and inspiring.” 
“ We find The Wellspring full of good things for | 
young and old alike. The tone of the paper is 

healthy and inspiring.” 
C. A. HOLBROOK, Shelburne Falls, Mass. 


‘*It promotes attendance.”’ 


“We find it a decided success in promoting 
attendance. We have tried others, but find none 
to supply the place of The Wellspring.” 

FRANK E. GILES, Haverhill, Mass. 


‘* Solves the problem of Sunday reading.” 
‘A clean, Christian paper, instructive, interest- 
ing and helpful. We consider it a good investment, 
solving the problem of a Sunday School library 
and Sunday reading.” 
H. P. DENISON, Deep River, Conn. 


** Young people up to 60 like it.” 

‘We have taken The Wellspring almost since it 
started. It finds interested acceptance among our 
scholars and our young people, in some cases up to 
60 years of age, in particular since its enlargement 
and appeal to older readers.” 

J. H. CROSBY, Bangor, Me. 


‘*A factor in character building.”’ 

‘We believe it to be one of the brightest and 
best papers published for young people. It teaches 
wholesome lessons in a wholesome way, and is a 
definite factor in character building.” 

H. G. WOODRUFF, Supt., Barre, Vt. 


**Young Turks like it.”’ 


“Our children read The Wellspring with great 
interest. What a good paper you are making of it!” 
G. E. WHITE, Marsovan, Turkey. 


The Wellspring costs only 12) ets. per 
quarter. 112,000 children get a copy every 





week. Do your children have it ? 


ABOUT THE PILGRIM VISITOR 


For Intermediate Scholars 


“it is O. K.” 


“The opinion of The Visitor is voiced by one of 
our brightest boys who says ‘ The Pilgrim Visitor 
isO. K”” A.M. CLEMENT, Oiivet S.S , Boston. 


‘*Helps the Junior Endeavorers.”’ 


“The children are not only interested in the 
stories, but find the Ju ior Endeavor Talks very 
helpful.” R. 8S. WESTCOTT, 

Christ 8. S., New York City. 


| “It has a positive place.”’ 


“We made the acquaintance of The Visitor about 
three years ago, and since then it has had a positive 
place in our Sunday School.” 

ALICE ISELY, Provo, Utah. 


‘*Great benefit to the Junior Society.” 


** We have had experience with other papers, but 
like this the best. It is a great benefit to our 


| Junior Society.” 


L. A. NELSON, Washington Mills, N. Y. 


| ‘Stories are fascinating, but with a moral 


tone.”’ 

“Its stories are fascinating and have the true 
moral tone. It does not forget that youth should 
cultivate something besides fiction.” 

MISS M. S. HAWLEY, Sandisfield, Mass. 


‘¢An undercurrent of moral teaching.”’ 

“It is admirably adapted to the wants of our 
boys and girls. The subject matter is spicy and 
interesting and contains an undercurrent of moral 
teaching that is beneficial in the highest degree.” 

D. L. BODFISH, Palmer, Mass. 


“We find no paper equal to The Pilgrim Visitor 
or so well adapted to children.” 
W. M. STONE, 
Winthrop 8S. S., Charlestown, Mass. 


The Pilgrim Visitor is weekly and costs 
only 8 ets. per quarter. Why not have it 
in your school ? 


ABOUT THE MAYFLOWER 
For Little Children 


** Several years ago, after careful examination of 
many primary publications, we decided that The 
Mayflower was the best. We have not changed 
our opinion since.” 

H. W. TUTHILL, Middletown, N. Y. 

“Tt gives excellent satisfaction.” 

W. E. SARGENT, New Bedford, Mass. 

“The children are much disappointed if they 
miss a Mayflower.” 

H. E. GRIFFITH, Westfield, Mass. 

“Tt is nicely adapted to the wants of our little 
ones in the kindergarten class.” 

MRS. C. A. CURRIER, Newburyport, Mass. 

“« Nearly all Sunday Schools for which we furnish 
supplies use The Mayflower and are much pleased 
with them. We know of no instance when they are 
not. We expect all will renew for 1905.” 

NOYES & DAVIS, 
Booksellers, Norwich, Conn. 

The Mayflower is published weekly ant 
costs only 6} ects. per quarter. It is printed 
on tinted paper with colored inks, a different 
color being used each week. One or all the 
above papers will be a great help to your 
school during 1905. 

They will awaken new interest. 

They will stimulate regular attendance. 

They will instruct as well as amuse. 

They will teach during the whole week, 
whereas your teachers teach only for a short 
time on Sunday. 

The C. E. and Junior Societies will take on 
new life as a result of the helpful suggestions 
in The Wellspring and Visitor. 

The cost is small—the benefit great. The 
plan is worth trying, and to help you try it we 
send either paper free for one Sunday in 
sufficient numbers to enable all your scholars 
to have a copy. 


The Pilgrim Press Boston New York Chicago 
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The Grand Prize 


has been awarded 


'The Prudential 


The St. Louis Exposition. 


This is the 
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ever conferred upon“a- Life Insurance Company of this or any other 
country at any International Exposition ! 
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